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CHRONICLES. 

PARIS, FRANCE, Sept. 15, 1904. 

A NEw METHOD FOR CAUDAL MyotTomMy.—Years ago, 
Farmer Miles (a few of our readers may remember him) crossed 
the Atlantic and introduced in Europe his method of operating 
on ridglings. Some time after, House, the first who made of 
horse dentistry a specialty, followed him. The former’s visit 
had for result, I believe, that European veterinarians became 
moyxe daring, and by degrees began to perform castration oftener 
and oftener, until at last we had the various improved methods 
of Stockfelth, Bang, Degive and Cadiot. Has the visit of House 
left any trace? I do not know. But there have been other 
practitioners who have come to exhibit their skill in their 
specialty. Somewhere in 1897, I believe there was one in 
France, who came to introduce subcutaneous caudal myotomy: 
I did not have the chance to meet him; but I find in the 
Annales de Bruxelles of July evidence of his having been in 
Belgium, where, according to Mr. Meuleman, who writes an 

article on the operation, the said American confrére had great 
‘success and made plenty of money, his fees being 10 per cent. 
of the value of the animal he operated upon. ‘These financial 
successes and the good results obtained decided Mr. Meuleman 
to resort also to the subcutaneous method instead of the old 
classical way of Brogniez. However, as the operation performed 
by the American, and with which we are all familiar, did not 
seem to satisfy him, he modified it, and it is this modification 


| 4 which forms the subject of his report. He used a dermotome to 


puncture the skin and the caudal aponeurosis, a myotome to 
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divide the muscles; he closes the wound with pin sutures and 
applies a dressing of iodoformed collodion. The punctures of the 
skin and the aponeurosis are made oz the znternal border of the 
muscle. Of course the muscles are divided one after the other, 
and from inwards outwards, if I understand well the description 
given by the author. By this method no complication is said 
to occur, no after-cares are required, heemorrhage is of no im- 
portance, suppuration rare, the use of the pulley is applied only 
every other night. In conclusion, the author says that out of 300 
horses he has operated upon in this way he has yet to see the 
first-accident resulting from the operation. It is certainly a 
new method to perform caudal myotomy, but I doubt if it can 
be considered superior to the process that exists in America, and 
which was described by Wichman of Berlin, some fifty years 
ago, or even that of Brucker, with which a curved bistoury was 
resorted to instead of the straight myotome that is used in 
Wichman’s. 


ok 


PATHOGENY OF OSTEO-ARTHRITIS.—The Revue Générale 
de Leclainche, in the July issue, publishes a study on the 
‘““nathogeny of osteo-arthritis” of horses by two army veteri- 
narians—MM. Vivien and Augustin—study which is a com- 
plement to the many studies and various discussions which 
have taken place lately in the veterinary world of the Conti- 
nent. Let us glance over this excellent article. 

Under the general name of os¢eo-arthritzs, it has been ac- 
cepted lately to consider a certain number of diseases of joints 
of horses, consisting in a dry inflammation of the diarthrodial 
surfaces, especially the arthrodias, developing slowly, and ac- 
companied by bony neo-productions in the neighborhood of 
these surfaces, with ankylosis—that is, anatomical as well as 
physiological suppression of the articulation. For some, ar- 
thritis and its manifestations is the result of some peculiar con- 
_ ditions; for others, they play a primordial part. For those, the 
arthritic development dominates and imposes all the processes, 
and it is for that that they have accepted the name of os/eo- 
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arthritis, to which they have added the qualification of azky- 
losing and deformans, according to the resulting lesion. 
Osteo-arthritis develops on arthrodial, or at least on diar-— 
throdials having very limited motions. The true denomination _ 
is reserved to articular diseases which end in ankylosis, which _ 
is only possible when the articular displacements are very lim- _ 
ited. Diarthroses with free motion generally do not present — 
the lesions which are found in planiform joints. The mode of _ 
development is the same; no matter in what joint, simple or | 
complicated, it is observed, so long as the conditions of required © 
fixity are present. Osteo-arthritis in the tarsus is the same as | 
that in the carpus, the interphalangeal joints or the vertebral © 
arthrodias; there is no difference in the stages, in the principal — 
manifestations ; the secondary points only differ. The study of | 
the authors is made in the osteo-arthritis of the carpus, where it | 


is most common and most certain in its progress. 


* 
* * 


The most complicated joint of the equine machine is cer- 
tainly the hock; it is also the one which presents the most fre- 
quent and various alterations. All the articulations which 
compose it are liable to arthritis; none are exempt, and if the 
scaphoido-cunean is most frequently diseased, the intercunean, 
cuneo-metatarsal, cuneo-cuboid, scaphoido-cuboid, and scaphoido- 
astragalean are also affected, in a frequency represented here by 
the rank in which they are named. Tarsal lesions are essentially 
proteiform: bony growths, ankylosis without deformities, mar- 
ginal or central cartilaginous ulcerations of various shapes, sim- 
ple ecchymosis—all these are observed, varying at the same time 
in their exact seat, their collecting together and in their extent. 
What is frequent, however, is that several arthrodias may be af- 
fected simultaneously ; what is constant is, that the same le- 
sions, with a certain degree of development, are observed on the 
surfaces in contact, lesions which are about equal in importance 
and similar in form; and what is also constant is that, sym- 
metrically on both hocks and in the same arthrodias, the patho- 
logical manifestations are reproduced almost identically, except 
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a difference in the severity. And itis not rare to observe in one 
hock, all the stages of the complete process of the disease, stereo- 
typed, so to speak, on the various arthrodias. 

What are those stages and how are they observed? ‘The 
first perceptible changes are only a szmple ecchymosts, varying 
in extent, to be detected only on fresh bone. But the cartelagz- 
nous desguamation may be the first striking change ; the ecchy- 
mosis has been overlooked. The cartilage has lost its brilliancy ; 
it is rough, slightly depressed—this cartilaginous decortication 
is the first step towards z/ceration. After a certain time the 
cartilage has disappeared ; the borders of the articulation begin 
granulating, osteophytes appear on the margins; they unite 
from one bone to the other—azkyloszs has taken place. To 
these troubles, others soon appear, which immobilize the joint. 
Their variability is very great. 

What is the nature of this ankylosis? It is false; that is, 
merely functional suppression of the joint, or an anatoinical 
destruction. Examination of various ankyloses show that the 
union between the bones may not appear externally, that it is 
deep and invisible, or again that the articular margins have 
been made one, and also that the articular surfaces are united 
either entirely in their whole extent or only between portions 
of these. But other conditions may also take place; the inflam- 
mation may extend, the process spreads outward and gives rise 
to the projection of neoformed tissue, and yet, while this hyper- 
plasia is connected with the arthritic development, it does not 
necessarily complete it; generally it is the ultimate term of 
ankylosis. 

* 

After a long consideration upon the histology of diseased 
and ankylosed joints, the authors conclude: The pathological 
process, which ends in the destruction of the inferior tarsal 
arthrodias, is a complex evolution, not so much by its nature as 
by the manifestations it gives rise to—it is a polyarthritis, start- 
ing by an inflammatory state of the tarsal bones and having its 
developing centre in their articulations, and ending in their 
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union and their deformation. It is, in fact, as said by Joly and 
Eberlein, a succession of osteitis, arthritis, ankylosis, exostosis. 

But, then, what becomes of the old idea, of spavin consid- 
ered so long as a morbid entity? It appears now only as an 
epiphonema, scarcely asyndrom. ‘The theory of the etiology, 
viz., the accidental ligamentous hyper-extension, has become in- 
sufficient to explain the facts rationally. This hyper-extension 
has no direct part to play; its action is only secondary and in 
no way does it modify the general development of the disease. 
How could it be conceived that such accidental cause, localized 
toa ligamentous hyper-extension, would promote in other plani- 
form articulations such changes as those that are observed ? ’ 


* 
* 


Kocu’s THEORY EXPLODED BY THE FINDINGS OF THE 
Royal COMMISSION.—The well-known theory advanced by 
Prof. Koch on human and bovine tuberculosis has received an- 

other setback by the zzéerzm report of the Royal Commission 
on Tuberculosis which was appointed in England, a report 
which I find in the Journal of Comparative Pathology and 
Therapeutics (June, 1904). 
The commission was appointed to inquire and report with 
_ respect to tuberculosis: (1) Whether the disease in animals and 
‘man is one and the same; (2) Whether animals and man can 
be reciprocally infected with it; (3) Under what conditions, if 
at all, the transmission of the disease from animals to man 
takes place, and what are the circumstances favorable or un- 
favorable to such transmission. ‘The greater part of these 
questions were directed to the view which had been expressed 
that the bacillus which gives rise to tuberculosis in the bovine 
animal is specifically distinct from the bacillus which gives rise 
to tuberculosis in the human being, and that, therefore, the 
presence of the bovine bacillus in the milk or flesh of the cow 
consumed as food by man is not to be regarded as a cause of 
- tuberculosis in the latter.” 
The Commissioners were Sir Michael Foster (M. P.), Prof. 
G. S. Woodhead, Sidney Martin, McFadyean and R. W. Boyce. 
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To reach their result the plan of taking evidence and col- 
lecting opinions was laid aside for the present and experimental! 
investigations were decided upon. Pay 

The first line of inquiry was this: == 

‘‘ What are the effects produced by introducing into the body 
of the bovine animal (calf, heifer, cow), either through the ali- 
mentary canal as food, or directly into the tissues by subcutane- 
ous or other injections, tuberculous material of human origin— 
2. €., material containing living tubercle bacilli obtained from 
various cases of tuberculous disease in human beings, and how 
far do these effects resemble or differ from the effects produced 
by introducing into the bovine animal, under conditions as simi- 
lar as possible, tuberculous material of bovine origin—z. e., 
material containing living tubercle bacilli obtained from cases 
of tuberculous disease in the cow, calf or ox?” 

This meant a great deal of work. More than 20 different 
strains of tuberculous material of human origin (that is, taken 
from more than 20 cases of tuberculous disease in human beings 
—viz., sputa, pulmonary, mesenteric, abdominal, bronchial, 
cervical, glandular, and articular tuberculosis); and with these 
20 strains experiments were carried out. With what results? 
With seven strains, the introduction of the tuberculous matter 
gave rise at once to acute tuberculosis of remarkable severity. 
With the balance the bovines which received the first introduc- 
tion were less extensively diseased. In two instances only the 
tuberculous disease remained limited to the spot where the ma- 
terial had been introduced. In most, however, the infection 
spread from the seat of inoculation along the lymphatic glands 
with the appearance of a small amount of tuberculosis in the 
lungs and spleen. Inoculation of material from these bovines 
to other animals, bovines or guinea-pigs, have so far given posi- 
tive results with the five strains remaining. Observations are 
still going on. 

Careful comparison has been made between the disease 
thus set up by human material and that due to material of bo- 
vine origin, and so far “it has been found that the one, both in 
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EDITORIAL. 


its broad general features and in its finer histological details, — 


to be identical with the other.” 

No character has been found by whiich one could be distin- 
guished from the other and post-mortem records can be shown 
where the accounts taken of the lesions in bovines affected with - 


human material might be used as typical descriptions of ordi-— 


nary bovine tuberculosis. 

Up to the time of making the report, more than 200 animals | 
had been experimented upon, and the detailed report of the ex- 
periments will be made later on. 

The conclusion for the present is: As long as the tubercle 
of human origin can give rise in the bovine to tuberculosis © 
identical with ordinary bovine tuberculosis, it seems clearly — 
shown that it would be unwise to frame or modify legislative 
measures in accordance with the view that human and bovine © 
tubercle bacilli are specifically different from each other, and — 
that the disease caused by the one is a wholly different thing 
from the disease caused by the other. 

* * 

HONORS FOR AMERICAN VETERINARIANS.—I am rather. 
late if, in closing this chronicle, I give our readers the news of — 


honors given to two American veterinarians by one of the © 
veterinary societies of France ; my absence from Paris, and hav- © 


ing read but little of late, are my excuses. 

At the meeting of the Société Centrale de Médecine Vétéri- 
naire of Paris, held in July, Dr. D. E. Salmon, of Washington, — 
was elected foreign associate member, and Dr. de Schweinitz, of - 
Washington, as foreign corresponding member. 

I send our worthy colleagues and friends my sincere con-. 
gratulations. AT 


VETERINARIANS FOR VETERINARY WORK. _ 
As years come and go, and as the members of the veteri- 
nary profession advance in the educational standard, and 
broaden in their knowledge of all that legitimately appertains  __ 
to their branch of medical science, they step forward to shoul- _ 
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der the responsibilities which their qualifications have entailed. 
There has not been an instance where they have not proven 
equal to the exactions of their new fields, nor one where they 
have receded from their position and have been replaced by credit 
others through their incompetency. The wisdom and justice ple of 
of this course is self-evident and has redounded to their benefit and p 
and that of the country. Many States have passed laws placing sota, * 
veterinarians in charge of the diseases of live stock, without, rians | 
however, giving them a free hand, having laymen or men with are tv 
a knowledge of human medicine only as executive heads of the Secre! 
departments, in most instances stultifying the work of the vet- charg: 
erinarians through their lack of practicability in dealing with nariat 
animal diseases. At the October meeting of the Passaic County logica 
Veterinary Medical Association, which was in the nature of a erinat 
banquet tendered by the President, Dr. Wm. Herbert Lowe, the 
condition of affairs in this respect in New Jersey was the subject 
of reference by a number of the speakers, and there was a ring 
to the determined utterances which carried conviction that the 
profession in that State would not rest until a central depart- 
ment of animal industry, or a live-stock sanitary commission, 
under veterinary atrection, was a law of the State. There is no est fac 
question but that such a movement is urgently demanded by the detert 
conditions existing in New Jersey, as the diseases of live stock 
are so distributed between the Board of Health and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that practitioners are unable to obtain 
anything like satisfaction when endeavoring to have outbreaks | TI 
of disease investigated, while responsibility is shirked by the one vania 
and shifted by the other. donat 
Conditions are much better in Pennsylvania, where the thous: 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board, while composed largely of has v 
others than veterinarians, yet the personality of the State Veter- than t 
inarian, backed up by wise provisions in the law creating the belief 
Board—framed under the guidance of veterinarians—has enabled aid so 
the veterinary idea to predominate in the enforcement of ques- of all 
tions with which it deals. So, too, the recent meat and milk which 
- inspection law of Montana, framed under veterinary supervis- tions, 
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ion, through knowledge of conditions and remedies, and being” 
applied by veterinarians under veterinary direction, is proving | 
a boon to the breeders and consumers, and reflecting the greatest 

credit upon our branch of medicine. Not less striking as an exam- 

ple of the value of veterinarians in charge of both the executive 

and professional sanitary work of States is the case of Minne-— 
sota, where the State Live Stock Sanitary Board has veterina- _ 
rians directly in charge, doing and directing the work. There 
are two veterinarians on the Advisory Board; there are alsothe 
Secretary and Executive Officer, a veterinarian who is in full 
charge, and handles and accounts for all funds; a field veteri- 

narian in constant service, and a director of the new bacterio. 
logical department, also a veterinarian, with a second field vet- __ 
erinarian in prospect for the near future. 4 

Such instances as noted above should be an inspiration for © 
the profession i in other States, and they should strive to secure © 
the great benefits that are bound to flow from such conditions. 

The most prominent example of the need of such laws is ~ 
New York State. With its live and progressive State Associa- _ 
tion, its accomplishment should be an easy matter. The great-— 
est factor in securing wise laws of this nature is a leader with | 
determination and persistency. 


MAGNIFICENT ENDOWMENT FOR VETERINARY 
EDUCATION. 


The Veterinary Department of the University of Pennsyl-_ 
vania has been blessed by an unnamed philanthropist, who has | 
donated to its building fund the princely sum of one hundred — 
thousand dollars. The heroic devotion of her faculty, which 
has worked earnestly and persistently, without other en 
than their love and pride for their profession, in the hope and 
belief that their self-sacrificing struggles would bring to their 
aid some such succor as this announcement records, is worthy 
of all praise, and we extend to them and to the profession of 
which they are such worthy examples, our hearty congratula- _ 
tions, coupled with the hope that, having secured the entrance _ 
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of the wedge, many other similar events may drive it deeper 
and deeper until the great University shall have a veterinary 
school the peer of any in all the world. 

The conditions and purposes of the donation are well told in 
the announcement made by Provost Harrison at the opening- 
day exercises of the University of Pennsylvania, on Friday, 
September 20, which was as follows: 

““T have a most agreeable announcement to make to you, 
one for which we have hoped for a long time. The most im- 
portant gift to the University since the beginning of its new 
year upon September 1 has been made toward the endowment 
of the department of veterinary medicine, in the sum of $100,- 
000, the income of which is to be used solely for the benefit of 
this department. I believe this is the largest sum contributed 
to this special object—important as it is—ever made for the 
purposes of veterinary medicine in this country. I am not per- 
' mitted to announce the name of the donor, but that donor will 
know how grateful we are for this munificent and humane 
benefaction. It is a most hopeful and inspiring gift, and I an- 
nounce it to you with enthusiasm, hoping and believing it may 
be followed by proper buildings, both hospital and laboratory, 
where you may have the same advantages which your fellows 
in medicine and dentistry now so fully enjoy.” id 

f 
PLAGIARISM WITH A VENGEANCE. - 

It has been said that “imitation is the sincerest flattery,” 
but a recent number of a little sheet bearing the pretentious 
title of Zhe International Veterinary Review, and edited and 
published by Dr. L. L. Conkey, Grand Rapids, Mich., has surely 
gone the limit. The AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW has no 
objection whatever to his making copious clippings from its 
pages, crediting this journal for them, because his readers will 
thus be supplied with very much better material than they have 
been accustomed to receive; but when the editor of our West- 
ern contemporary removes our editorial department bodily and 
prints it as his own, it does seem that the usual editorial courte- 
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sies have been outraged and sufficient cause established for a 
vigorous protest. We would probably have allowed the matter 
to pass unnoticed, and ignored Conkey’s effrontery, had he not 
republished Dr. Liautard’s ‘“ European Chronicles,” signed with 
his well-known initials, thus conveying the impression that the 
senior editor of this journal had written the articles specially for 
the /zternational Review. 

We repeat that the /z¢éernatzonal Review is welcome to re- 
print articles found in the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, 
providing it gives credit for them, for, judging by the few others 
that it contained, its readers will be gainers thereby, and the 
cause for which we labor will be correspondingly advanced. At 
the same time the fraud of adopting our articles and editorials 
as original with it will not be tolerated. _ | 


THE “ VETERINARY JOURNAL” (England) publishes month 
ly a list of “* Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received ” 
—presumably since its last issue; but, judging by the informa- 


tion contained in its enumeration, the publishers must have 
had the list stereotyped into a solid block some years ago, for 
there has not been a change in it within the memory of some 
middle-aged veterinarians. Regularly every month it states 
that it receives the Journal of Comparative Medicine and Vet- 
ertnary Archives, although the Philadelphia Journal ceased 
publication in May, 1903. The REVIEW is never received, 
according to the list, albeit it is mailed regularly every month, 
and we frequently observe quotations from it in the pages of 
our esteemed contemporary. 


WITH the present number Prof. Leonard Pearson, the dis- 
tinguished State Veterinarian of Pennsylvania, and Dean of the 
Veterinary Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, becomes 
a collaborator of the REVIEW, and we welcome him to our staff 
with enthusiasm, congratulating our readers upon the acquisi- 
tion of one whose brains and loyalty to his chosen profession 
have done so much for its advancement. = 
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HEMORRHAGIC COLITIS OF THE DOG DUE TO IN- 

FECTION WITH THE TRICHOCEPHALUS _ 
DEPRESSIUSCULUS, 


(TRUE WHIP WORM.) 


By FRANK H. MILLER, D. V. S., VBTERINARIAN TO WESTMINSTER 


KENNEL CLUB, NEW YORK CITy. 

In again availing myself of the courtesy of the publishers in 
allowing me space in the REVIEW, I would perhaps at the very 
outset be pardoned for selecting a subject which may, possibly 
will, at first glance appeal to many of your readers as being of 
immediate concern to those only, as may be particularly in- 
terested in canine pathology, were it not too painfully true that 
the entire subject of helminthology, and especially that portion 
of it with which we as veterinarians are thrown into almost 
daily contact, not only requires much closer study, than it 
usually receives, but also our united efforts in the matter of re- 
cording our experiences and observations, without which we can 
scarce hope for much beyond the most empirical application 
either of remedies or prophylactic measures calculated to miti- 
gate the ravages of the entozoa, which cause such heavy annual 
sacrifices in the animals with whose care we as veterinarians are 
commonly charged. There is perhaps no branch of comparative 
medicine.which is of greater importance in the question of con- 
serving animal life, and certainly none which so perfectly cor- 
responds to the more or less empirical application of medicine 
of fifty years ago. 

We, generally speaking, are all too prone in the face of cer- 
tain evidence to “hit off” a diagnosis of ‘round worms” and 
quite as spasmodically fly one of the “cut and dried” remedies 
after it, without stopping one moment to consider the prime im- 
portance of aetermining beyond question the exact kind of par- 
asite we are combatting. 

_ T take into full consideration the general efficacy of many of 
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COLITIS OF THE DOG. 


the remedies used to kill or expel the so-classed “‘ round worms,” 7 
but this consideration should make it absolutely impossible for 
us to lose sight of the fact that there are worms of this very —_— 
type frequently invading the tract of animals which are practi- 
cally invulnerable to such remedies as hold the highest rank as _ 
vermifuges and vermicides when administered in heavy,even 
tonic doses, and use them as we may, either from the point of p- ] 
4 


personal convenience, or from less commendable reasons, we are © 
nevertheless, practicing a form of medicine neither scientific 
nor successful, for that is most successful which goes direct to 
the mark. 
In venturing the following remarks regarding the invasion — 
of the dog’s large intestine by that one of the Trichotrachelide, | 
known as the 7rzchocephalus depressiusculus,1 would be allowed 
to present the subject mainly from the view-point of personal — 7 


clinical observation in treating dogs, coupled with a careful re- 
gard for the comparatively little which has from time to time — 
been recorded concerning the Trichotrachelide in general; and 
if my data be, as it undoubtedly is, somewhat scanty, it cannot - 
altogether fail of interest, if for no other reason than that it may 
show how difficult, indeed at times impossible, it may be for us 
to harmonize the practical side of questions medical, with the _ 
recorded statements of literateurs of both human jae compara- _ 
tive medicine, who in respect to this particular parasite devote 


very scant space to its study clinically and biologically, and 
agree almost as a unit as to its small potentiality as a disease- 
producing element within the human or animal body. 
| Being, therefore, a truly clinical matter, I cannot perhaps | 
serve my purpose more easily and expeditiously than by placing 
before the reader the history of a few cases of this infection | 
which it has been my fortune to treat within the past few 
months, for obvious reasons verifying the sane with exact dates 
and addresses. 

Case [.—Called Feb. 6th to examine three-year-old male — 
bull terrier, owned by Wm. B , 170 East 72d Street, New — 
York, of which the following history was obtained: Animal, 
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which was of the heavy weight order, was bred and carefully 
reared by owner in his residence, had always been robust and of 
more than ordinary spirit and strength, easily nourished and 
conditioned. About ten days previous to this examination was 
noticed to lose spirit, becoming very sluggish or weak with un- 
satisfactory appetite, some meals being entirely refused. Bowels 
somewhat irregular, slight diarrhcea alternating with constipa- 
tion, which symptoms, coupled with tendency to sleep much, 
caused me to prescribe an entire change of diet, with tonic doses 
of elixir calisaya, pepsin, bismuth and strychnine. 

Feb. 23d, dog’s condition having steadily grown worse, was 
called, finding marked emaciation, with loss of strength, and 
showing a tendency to hemorrhagic bowel irritability. Closer 
examination revealed a normal temperature and respiration, 
with distinct heart impulse, the pulse being slow and of fairly 
good volume, but distinctly regularly-irregular in rhythm. He 
was very dis-spirited and showed a dull lusterless coat, inclining 
to the erect, eyes less prominent than usual, breath offensive, 
with red marginal zone around the teeth at the gum-line. 
Anzmia was now becoming well defined in all the mucous 
membranes. By appointment, the dog was presented at office 
for closer examination, including examination of the urine, 
which, beyond being of increased specific gravity and contain- 
ing much indican, was substantially normal. Microscopic ex- 
aniination of the stools, which were blood-tinged, showed goodly, 
but not great, numbers of the highly distinctive spindle-shaped 
eggs of the Zrzchocephalus depresstusculus, along with great 
numbers of red blood cells in all stages of destruction, as well as 
much mucus. 

Treatment.—Since the patient had been most thoroughly 
treated by the owner at various times with one of the commonly- 
used vermifuges, I caused him to be subject to eighteen hours’ 
fasting, at the end of which time I gave an hypodermatic injec- 
tion of one grain morp. sulph., plus one-sixtieth grain atropin 
sulphate, which, as is usual, caused emesis, promptly followed 
by the desired state of somnolence, when fifty drops oleo-resin 
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aspidium was given, thoroughly mixed in one ounce each of 
castor oil and glycerin. Light food was offered, but refused late 
on evening of this day, but was taken with ever-increasing 
relish when the stupor had passed away on the following day. 
Microscopic examination of the stools failed to give evidence of 
the ova of the worms after the second day. Diarrhoea cleared 
up promptly and flesh was taken on at a truly marvelous rate. 
The sensorium became as clear as before, and in ten days the 
patient seemed to have again reached the climax of health, 
which has been retained in full to date. 

Case IJ.—Small quantity of stool from adult female French 
bull dog, about two years old, was sent me by R. H. H., No. 28 
East 21st Street, this city, upon April 2d, with the request that 
it be carefully examined. The material was accompanied by 
the information that this particular animal, which had always 
been vigorous in all particulars, had suddenly began to lose 
flesh and was showing diarrhoea, the discharges being blood- 
marked. ‘The dog being from a kennel where the administra- 
tion of good vermifuges is more or less a matter of routine 
practice, as might be surmised the microscopic examination 
showed no trace of ordinary worms as the ascaris, but several 
ova of the Depresstusculus were revealed, along with much 
mucus and fresh and broken-down red blood cells. 

Owing to the fact that the dog was a noted one, under 
engagements to compete at an important show within the next 
five days, we decided it would be injudicious to diet and further 
reduce her weight in proceeding against the parasites before her 
return to the city. 

On April oth, animal was reported in extremely bad con- 
dition, having continuously gone back in weight under good 
nursing and palliatives until her life appeared in jeopardy. All 
symptoms were much aggravated. ‘There was a perfect loss of 
appetite with great emaciation under the frequent and copious 
discharge of bloody mucous stools. Great weakness, anzemia, 
and apathy, were cardinal symptoms. No time was lost in 
dieting and owner.was instructed to administer 25 drops oleo- 
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resin aspidium in one and one-half ounces equal parts castor oil 
and glycerin, which caused almost immediate vomiting, which 
cleared the stomach. I visited her personally and administered 
hypodermatically % grain morph. sulph., plus ,}, grain atro- 
pine, which caused the usual vomition, followed by depression, 
when she again received at my hands a repetition of the aspid- 
ium, oil and glycerin, which was perfectly retained. No ex- 
amination of the stool was made until one week had elapsed, at 
which time no single trace remained of the infection, nor were 
blood cells in evidence, and the mucus also had in great measure 
disappeared. She had during this week made a most rapid 
recovery, both in matter of appetite and yaining of flesh and 
spirit, which appear to have become almost normal at the end 


of one week. Cure was complete and health remains good to © 


date. 
Case [77.—Small male Pomeranian dog, about four years of 


age, owned by Mrs. A. P. C., No. 9 East 53d Street; N. Y. City, 
was presented for examination May roth, with a record of past 
good health up to a very recent date, when he developed a 
troublesome mucoid diarrhoea, which had a distinct hemorrhagic 
tendency, accompanied with rapid loss of flesh and great weak- 
ness. Inquiry convinced me that the regimen had been quite 
rational. The temperature was 103%, pulse rapid and of poor 
volume. Cardiac impulse well defined over both sides. The 
body was emaciated and the skin lacked resiliency. The eyes, 
while bright, distinctly betrayed suffering. There was slight 
tenderness of the intestines on palpation. Anemia was in 
evidence and the red zones about the teeth were present. 
Breath bad. Patient had been freely dosed with some of the 
common dog remedies, including buckthorn. A smear of the 
rectal contents, which, were mainly blood, examined microscopi- 
cally, revealed the ova of 7. depresstusculus in numbers. 
Patient was dieted for 18 hours, at the end of which time 
I gave % grain morph. sulph., plus.,}, grain atropine hypoder- 
matically, and as soon as the stomach had been cleared and 
again quiescent, followed it by 15 drops oleo-resin aspidium in 
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one tablespoonful each of warm castor oil and glycerin. The 
animal slept quietly for about 12 hours, at the end of which 
time a small quantity of water was taken, soon followed by dis- 
charge from bowels. Was quite bright on following morning 
and partook of food with some relish. Stools passed during the 
night contained two or three of the 7: dep. and some blood. 

Improvement in all respects after this treatment was rapid 
and very satisfactory, when the patient was returned upon the 
16th, but the microscope showing one or two eggs of the parasites 
still in evidence, he was again prepared and under the same 
precautions received 22 drops of the aspidium plus oil and 
glycerin. The recovery was rapid and the animal was dis- 
charged as cured on 234d. 

Case IV.—This case is interesting as being more or less 
representative of several cases which caused devastation in the 
kennel of toy dogs owned by Mrs. D., No. 29 North Terrace 
Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y., where the first evidences of 
disease appeared about Jan. Ist in an adult pug shortly after 
his introduction to the kennels. Case IV. was autopsied at Mrs. 
D.’s request Feb. 15th. The animal, a small Yorkshire terrier, 
about four years old, was in a state of marasmus, with scurfy 
skin and unkempt coat. All the organs were normal in texture, 
but anzeemic. There was an excess of peritoned fluid, but no 
traces of peritonitis. The large intestines were wasted in ap- 
pearance and the color showed a diffuse inflammation; the 
mucous membrane was perceptibly thickened and perforated 
through and through with numerous examples of the 7: def., 
which were present in great, I may well say almost incredible, 
numbers, some appearing to be nearly one-third imbedded in the 
lining of the intestine. 

It may be stated that these cases (about ten in all) all ap- 
peared in rapid succession, and were said by the owner to have 
been ushered in by great skin irritation, but this was undoubt- 
edly due to sarcoptic mange, which was prevalent there. One 
of the most popular and efficient vermifuges upon the market 
was used upon these cases by the owner without results, and 
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was thought (probably erroneously) to have been responsible for 
the hemorrhagic diarrhoea which supervened soon after which of tl 
their conditions began to deteriorate. In this dog examined are, 
(Case IV.) there was no evidence of parasites beyond the 7. the. 
dep. and is accounted valuable as giving evidence of how this opm 
parasite can at times and under favorable circumstances assume heat 
decidedly epidemic manifestations. all c 
I take the liberty to present photo-micrographs from this case the | 
of the 7. depresszusculus, as well as its egg, giving one from mon 
the common round worm, to exemplify the great contrast in ap- poss: 
pearance of the two under the microscope. While the yearly sible 
microscopical examination of hundreds of samples of excreta I 
from the dog in diagnosing has fully convinced me of the rela- cord 
tive freedom of our dogs from this particular worm as compared that 
others of the nematode, notably the strongylide and suffic 
ascarid, the grave and urgent symptoms which they have have 
given rise to in these cases, must of necessity cause me to rank long 
them in future among parasites of the very first clinical im- it she 
portance in this animal, since it evidently does not require an in- long 
vasion in great numbers to produce the symptoms I have tried to ting | 
describe, but owing to the great penetration of their long and it we 
thread-like head and neck through and through the mucous mem- intest 
brane, a very few examples are capable of causing great irritation our g 
and hemorrhage and rapidly putthe animal’s life intothe balance. fectio 
It is of interest to note that the symptoms set forth in these of rea 
cases all appeared suddenly, and that the animals so undermined Re 
in health were not puppies, neither were they such growing cases, 
animals as most frequently are subject to worms, but in all remed 
cases adult animals of considerable age, and, with the exception agent, 
of Case IV. were animals bearing all evidences of good health tively 
before the attack began, and yet they seemed to have little or exceer 
no resistance, and all would undoubtedly have died, and that morpk 
speedily, had not the microscope revealed the true state of the an 
affairs in time, and without which I maintain a sufficiently its mo 
accurate working diagnosis in these diseases would have been vermi! 


absolutely impossible. 
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While much darkness still surrounds the biological aspects 
of the Zrzchocephalus depressiusculus, from ample evidence, we 
are, I think, warranted in assuming that this worm infects by 
the egg, and only after the same has undergone a certain devel- 
opment entirely outside the body under suitable condition of 
heat and moisture, condition which, however, prevail in nearly 
all climates during the summer months. This sojourn outside 
the body appears to be a long one, usually extending over many 
months, and the development of the ova is probably up to, and 
possibly through the larva stage, before infection becomes pos- 
sible. 

Duvaigne and other noted investigators are not in strict ac- 
cord as to the degree of development necessary, but do agree 
that the ova, even under the most suitable conditions, are rarely 
sufficiently developed to infect before the sixth month after they 
have gained the outside world, and this time may even be pro- 
longed in cold climates to one year, a fact of great interest since 
it shows how great is the vitality of the ova in itself to live so 
long under any condition, and one of much concern in combat- 
ting the disease by outside disinfectants, and in dwelling upon 
it we should think of the longevity of the ova of others of the 
intestinal parasites, notably the Dochmzus duodenalis and make 
our great battle in the direction of proper sanitation and disin- 
fection of the stools, which should be executed only along lines 
of real and not imaginary efficiency. 

Regarding the successful issues in the treatment of the above 
cases, I can only say that aspidium appears to be a reliable 
remedy, provided the animal retains sufficient quantities of the 
agent, and as far as my experience teaches me, is a compara- 
tively safe drug in aduJt animals without any corrective, and 
exceedingly so when given, as in these cases, in conjunction with 
morphine and atropine, which not only render it possible for 
the animal to retain it, but at the same time cuts out some of 
its more objectionable qualities without reducing its values as a 
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A-FEW DIFFERENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS IN THE 
ANATOMY OF SOME OF THE LOWER SPECIES 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF MAN. 


7 WITH PASSING ALLUSIONS TO ANALOGY AND HOMOLOGY.* 
tes 
By W. H. DALRYMPLE, M. R. C. V. S., LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 


1 MR. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE LOUISIANA STATE 
MEDICAL SOCIETY :—When invited by Dr. C. H. Irion, chair- 
man of the Section on Anatomy and Physiology, to assist him 
in the work of that Section by preparing a paper appropriate 
to the occasion, it at once occurred to me that the presentation 
of a few of the differential characteristics in the anatomy of 
some of the lower species, more especially those more familiar- 
ly known as the domestic animals, compared with man, might 
prove of interest to the members of the Society, as I know, from 
personal experience, that the student of human medicine is not 
always required to possess a very profound knowledge of com- 
parative anatomy, and, therefore, cannot be presumed to be very 
familiar with the differential characteristics when compared 
with that of the human subject. The chief difficulty, it seems 
to me, in recognizing analogous and homologous organs, and 
their positions, in man and in the lower animals, especially to 
those conversant only with human anatomy, is the difference in 
position assumed by each individual. . 

For example: I was once asked by a physician in the coun- 
try to solve the difficulty in the operation of passing the catheter 
in the female of the genus Equus, it having baffled his ingenu- 
ity to locate the meatus. Realizing at once the cause of the 
trouble, I suggested that the position of the human female and 
that of the mare, under such an operation, were simply reversed, 
and that, if he would change the position of the quadruped into 
that of the biped, or imagine the reverse, the difficulty would 
most probably be solved. It is not, therefore, the difference in 


* Reprinted from the Mew Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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relation to surrounding structures in such an instance, but sim- 
ply a difference in the natural position assumed by the different 
individuals, 

I might state here that when using the term analogy I refer 
to similarity of function only, and when speaking of homology, 
similarity in structure is meant. 

One rather striking instance in analogy is that found in the 
membrana nictitans found in connection with the eye of the 
horse and ox, and the digits on the pectoral limb of man. This, 
at first sight, may appear a little far-fetched, but if we look upon 
each as an organ by which to clear the eye of offending bodies, 
the analogy becomes more apparent. A short description of this 
membrane, or third eye-lid, as it is sometimes termed, may be 
necessary here, as well as interesting, I hope, as it is developed 
only in mammals having pronatory and supinatory actions of 
their thoracic limbs. The following is from Chauveau, the emi- 
nent French comparative anatomist: ‘‘ This organ is placed at 
the inner canthus of the eye, whence it extends over the eye- 
ball to relieve it from foreign bodies which may fall upon it. 
It has for its framework a fibro-cartilage—reticulated or elastic 
—irregular in shape, and nearly prismatical at its base, and thin 
anteriorly, where it is covered by the conjunctiva; it is con- 
tinued behind by a strong adipose cushion, which is insinuated 
between all the muscles of the eye-ball, and to which it is loosely 
attached. No muscle directly concurs in the movements of the 
body ; they are entirely mechanical. When the eye is in its 
usual position, there is only perceived the fold of conjunctiva 
that terminates it in front; the remainder is concealed in the 
fibrous case of the eye. When, however, the latter is withdrawn 
into the orbit by the contraction of its vectz muscles, the globe 
compresses the fatty cushion belonging to the cartilage; this 
cushion, pressing outwards, pushes the membrane before it, and 
the latter then entirely conceals the whole front of the globe. 
This movement is instantaneous but it may be momentarily 
checked by pressing gently on the eye, when the animal retracts 
it within the orbital cavity. The use of the membrana is to 
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maintain the healthy condition of the eye, by removing any 
matters that have escaped the eyelids ; and what clearly demon-— 
strates this function is the inverse relation that always exists 
between the development of this body, and the facility with 
which animals can rub their eyes with their anterior (pectoral or 
thoracic) limbs. So it is that with the horse and ox, the thoracic 


limb of which cannot be applied to this purpose, the membrana _ 
is very largely developed ; in the dog, which may use its paw, to 
some extent, when it requires to brush its eye, it is smaller; in 


the cat it is still less; while in the monkey and in mankind, 
whose hands are perfect, it is rudimentary.” 

It might be stated in this connection, that, whereas, the 
human eye is provided with six muscles, viz.: four straight 
and two oblique, the horse and ox have an extra rectus, known 
as the retractor oculi ,; and a third or middle oblique has been 
mentioned by Strangeways, of Edinburgh, as sometimes, if not 
always, found in the former animal. This posterior rectus, or 
retractor bulbi, of the horse and ox, seems to be considerably 
concerned in the mechanism of the movements of the mem- 
brana nictitans, although Chauveau credits them to no special 
muscle, as its action, when contracting, is to draw the globe 
towards the back of the orbit, and in doing so assists in flatten- 
ing the adipose cushion which moves the membrane. 

This membrane completely envelopes the extra-cranial por- 
tion of the optic nerve, being a muscular sheath resembling in 
shape the fibrous lining of the orbit. Its fibers are disposed 
longitudinally, arise around the optic foramen, and are inserted 
into the posterior part of the external face of the sclerotic. It 
is always more or less fasciculated, and may be frequently sepa- 
rated into four portions—superior, inferior, external and in- 
ternal. 

No doubt many of you may have observed the elliptical, 
rather than circular, shape of the pupil in equine species. Ap- 
pearing attached to the upper pupillary border of the iris in the 
horse can be seen several (four or five) roundish fungous-like 
masses. I recollect a year or two rage observing an editorial in 
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a Western paper devoted exclusively to these bodies, the editor 
evidently imagining he had made the wonderful discovery that 
fungous growths had been discovered in the eyes of every horse 
that shied, and that shying was chargeable altogether to these, 
presumably, malignant neoplasms. ‘This journalist was quite 
correct when he said that all shying horses had these corpora 
nigra, as they are termed, but if he had extended his investiga- 
tions a little further, he would have found that the non-shying 
ones possessed them also. 

In briefly describing these pigmentary bodies, it may be said 
that the posterior face of the iris, in relation with the lens and 
ciliary processes, is covered by a very thick layer of pigment 
termed the uwvea, from its resemblance to the color of a ripe 
grape. Portions of this pigment, supported by a small pedicle, 
frequently pass through the pupillary aperture and appear in 
the anterior chamber of the eye, as the brownish-black spongy 
masses referred to. Occasionally, but quite rarely, a small 
body may be found on the lower margin. Smith, in his Man- 
ual of Veterinary Physiology, states that when the pupil is 
contracted in direct sunlight, the centre of it is entirely blocked 
out by these pigmentary masses and divided into an inner and 
outer portion. It would appear as if this caused an imperfect 
image to be imprinted on the retina, and this view was at one 
time held; but on subjecting the question to actual experi- 
ment, no broken image was found to result from the use of a 
diaphragm, the centre of which was blocked out. 

The use of these bodies is doubtless to assist in absorbing 
rays of light; but their position in the centre of the pupil, 
when that aperture is contracted, would, theoretically, not ap- 
pear to be the most suitable position, and the author just 
quoted thinks they must have some other function. 

With the exception of one area, the whole of the interior of 
the choroid is covered with pigment, and the same extends on 
to the ciliary processes and the iris. This area lies on the pos- 
terior wall of the eyeball above the optic nerve; it is of a bril- 
liant metallic color in the horse, a mixture of green, yellow and 
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blue, and is known as the ¢apetum lucidum, or bright carpet. It 
is found in both herbivora and carnivora; in the former it is 
said to be due to the interference of light causing irridescence, 
produced by the arrangement of the connective tissue of the 
choroid, and not to the presence of any pigment. In carnivora 
it is due to minute crystals in the cells of the part, the crystals 
causing the interference. Chauveau states that by reflecting 
the rays of light a second time through the retina, it probably 
enables the animal to see better at night, or in a low light, the 
tapetum acting as a concave reflector. Of course we are all fa- 
miliar with the glare in the eyes of the cat in the dark. 

Leaving the region of the eye, which has, perhaps, occupied 
more time than was necessary, we might say a word or two with 
regard to the region of the shoulder. In solipeds, or whole- 
hoofed animals, as the horse, this region has for its base but a 
single bone—the scapulo. In fact there is no clavicle present 
in any of the domestic herbivora; but in the carnivora, the 
shoulder has two bones—the scapula and clavicle. In the dog, 
the latter is little more than a shell embedded in the muscles in 
front of the scapulo-humeral angle; while in the cat, it consti- 
tutes a small styloid bone which is united to the acromion pro- 
cess and the sternum, through the medium of two ligaments. 

The humerus in man is relatively much longer than that of 
animals. 

The radius and ulna deserve brief mention. The latter bone 
in the horse ends, at its inferior extremity, towards the lower 
fourth of the principal portion of the forearm in an acute point, 
and sometimes by a small kuob, the capztulum ulnae. It is not 
tare, however, to see it prolonged, especially in the ass and 
mule, to the inferior external tuberosity of the radius. 

In the ox, sheep and goat, the ulna extends the whole length 
of the radius, and takes part in forming the articular surface 
corresponding with the carpal bones. In the hog, like the ru- 
minant, the lower end of the ulna is in contact with the upper 
row of bones of the carpus. 

It may be stated that the development of the ulna is in direct 
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relation to the division of the foot. In monodactylous animals, 
for instance, such as the horse, ass and mule, the ulna may in 
fact be said to be only rudimentary. In pentadactylous animals, 
on the other hand, such as man, the dog and cat., etc., this is, in 
reality, a long bone which equals, or even exceeds, the radius in 
volume. 

Coming now to the manus, or hand, we may say that the 
limits of this region extend from the lower end of the forearm 
to the third phalanx inclusive. If it is examined superficially, 
the differences it presents in the number and arrangement of 
the parts composing it are very striking. The digits that ter- 
minate the hand are pieces which, from the earliest times, have 
most occupied the attention of observers. Thus, when we do 
not go beyond appearances, it might be believed that, with 
regard to the number of digits, there were great differences in 
animals. From this point of view, says Chauveau, the domestic 
animals form a nearly decreasing series, commencing with the 
carnivora, and terminating with solipeds. This author further 
states that, although the horse appears to have only one digit, 
the ox two, the hog four, and the dog and cat five, yet the hand 
in all these creatures may be referred to the pentadactylous 
type. We will refer briefly to only two of these—ruminants 
and solipeds. 

Intended as an organ of support, the hand of the ruminant 
offers several fusions and abortions, which increase the solidity 
at the expense of its suppleness and flexibility. Thus, in the 
first place, it appears more difficult, than in other animals, to 
find materially or virtually the elements of the five digits. 

Only six bones are found in the carpus of the ox, sheep and 
goat, but the study of relations demonstrates that there are: 
abortion of the fifth bone of the upper row ; fusion between the 
first and second, and between the third and fourth, and abortion 
of the fifth bone of the lower row. So that, in reality, there 
are met with in the carpus of the domestic ruminant, the 
elements of ten bones, with the exception of two not developed. 

The metacarpus comprises a principal metacarpal—the in- 
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ferior articular face of which is doublie—and a styliform bone 
placed along its external and internal borders. 

For a long time Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire had demonstrated that 
the principal metacarpal is formed by two metacarpals brought 
together during foetal life, and separated by a more or less in- 
complete medullary septum during extra-uterine existence. 
Besides the isolation of the two metacarpals—temporary in the 
ox—is permanent in some otherruminants. With regard to the 
external stylet, it is an atrophied metacarpal; for, in some 
teratological instances, it becomes elongated, and supports a 
more or less perfect digit. It is the same with the internal 
stylet, which is usually smaller, and embedded in a fibrous cord 
running along the large metacarpal; it may, like the external 
stylet, be converted into a perfect metacarpal. 

Normally, no traces of a fifth metacarpal are found in the 
domestic ruminants, although it appears in some anomalies. 

I understand that the museum of the Toulouse Veterinary 
School possesses the hand of a lamb in which the 5th can be 
seen inside the internal stylet, which has been transformed into 
a long metacarpal, which is evidently the metacarpus of the 
thumb, and bringing the metacarpus up to the pentadactylous 
type. 

The digital region of ruminants presents two perfect digits 
(the 2d and 3d), and two rudimentary ones reduced to one or 
two smali phalanges covered by a horny plate situated behind 
the metacarpo-phalangeal articulation. The two rudimentary 
digits may, in certain cases, be reproduced—to the right and 
left of the normal ones—complete, and suspended from real 
metacarpals. The presence of the 5th digit is normally indi- 
cated, according to Joly and Lavocat, by a tuft or spike of hair 
inside the carpus, rather above than below it. It may be men- 
tioned that Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire studied a new-born lamb 
which had five digits in the anterior limb. 

In solipeds, there is apparently only one digit enclosed in one 
hoof. Nevertheless, by the aid of analogous facts to those 
which have assisted in proving pentadactylism in ruminants, it 
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is possible to demonstrate that the hand of the horse, ass, etc., 
is no exception to the general law. 

Many anatomists describe only seven bones in the carpus of 
the horse—4 in the upper, and 3 in the lower row. But it is not 
rare to find a pisiform bone on the inner side of the trapezoid, 
which raises the number of carpal bones to eight. And Bourg- 
elat, Girard, Rigot, and Goubaux, have observed in the carpus 
of the horse, in addition to the bones mentioned, a similar piece 
alongside the external bone of the second row. Lavocat con- 
sidered this second piece as the first of the inferior carpal bones, 
the base of the external digit, and that the bone found beside 
the trapezoid was the base of the fourth finger. 

The carpus of solipeds, then, does not differ very materially 
from the archetype. 

The metacarpus of solipeds comprises a large bone articulat- 
ing with the digital section, and two rudimentary pieces, one on 
each side of it, which are, in reality, atrophied metacarpals ; 
for in some teratological specimens they are as long as the prin- 
cipal bone, and terminate in a diarthrodial surface which artic- 
ulates with a perfect digit. It is considered that the principal 
metacarpal of solipeds is the homologue of the metacarpus of 
the medius of pentadactylous mamunals. 

The horse, then has always three metacarpals—one for the 
medius, the index, and the annularis. Usually the metacarpal 
of the thumb is completely aborted ; but yet, the existence of 
these bones is indicated by the frequent presence of the pisiform 
at the inner side of the carpus. Also, as a continuation from 
the pisiform, there may be found a conical prolongation parallel 
with the metacarpal bone of the index—a prolongation which, 
because of its connections, should be regarded as the metacarpal 
of the thumb. 

Although no teratological example is known, with respect to 
the metacarpal of the annularis (little digit), its existence is 
virtually indicated by the presence of this small external carpal 
bone sometimes observed, and which was noted by Bourgelat, 
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The phalangeal section only possesses the elements of a single 
digit. But besides the hoof, soliped animals have a horny plate 
divided by a sligh median groove, and resting on an elastic 
cushion behind the metacarpo-phalangeal articulation. This 
plate has vessels and nerves from the same source as those of 
the principal digit; and Joly and Lavocat regard it as the rep- 
resentative of the phalanges which should be: continued with 
the rudimentary metacarpals. In fact, when one of these meta- 
carpals is developed into a perfect digit, the horny plate dimin- 
ishes in volume, because a portion of its substance is carried to 
the extremity of the supplementary digit. The 5th digit is not 


absolutely represented, except by its carpal base, which is often | 
absent ; yet its presence in a certain number of instances, per- 


mits the affirmation that solipeds, materially and virtually, be- 
long to the pentadactylous type; which conclusion, according to 
Chauveau, applies to all the domestic animals. 

I trust you will excuse me taking up so much. time with 
this particular region; but as it is one which, without some fa- 
miliarity with it, its homologous relations to the human hand 
are so easy of misapprehension. But before passing on, I would 
like to say a few words with reference to the homology exist- 
ing between the human nail, the dog’s claw, and the horse’s 
hoof. 

As you are all aware, cornification of the epidermis results 
in the formation of horn, such as that, in this instance, found in 
the structures just mentioned. Some of the relations between 
the epidermis of the appendages and the claws, are interesting. 
In the human finger there exists beneath the nail a peculiarly 
modified epidermis—the sud-ungual portion, while the usual 
epidermis covers the ball of the finger. In the wzguzculates 
(animals with claws), according to Kingsley, the sub-ungual 
portion is more developed and forms the lower surface of the 
claw. In the wxgulates (hoofed animals) the unguis becomes 
much wider, and is rolled into a hoof, on the lower surface of 
which is still to be recognized the sub-ungual epidermis, form- 
ing, for instance, in the case of the horse, the sole, into which 
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there projects behind, the frog of the foot, which, in reality, 
corresponds to the ball of the finger in man. 

To bring the region of the hand within easier reach of the 
comprehension of the casual observer, it may be stated that, in 
the horse, for example, the homologue of the human hand is 
that part of the pectoral, or fore, limb beginning at the distal 
end of the radius, just above the equine knee so-called. We 
have here the radio-carpal joint formed by the lower end of the 
radius and the upper row of carpal bones, viz.: the trapezium, 
cuneiform, lunar and scaphoid. Next we have the carpo-carpal, 
or inter-carpal, articulation between the upper row, just men- 
tioned, and the bones of the lower—the unciform, magnum and 
trapezoid (the pisiform not always being present), and the 
carpo-metacarpal joint between the lower row and the three 
metacarpal bones. The metacarpal region of the horse extends 
from the carpus, or knee, to the fetlock, or metacarpo-phalan- 
geal joint, after which we have the 1st, 2d and 3d phalanges, 
which latter, in veterinary anatomy, are sometimes designated 
os suffragints, os corone and os pedis. The pastern joint, so- 
called, is the first inter-phalangeal, the second being popularly 
known as the navicular, or coffin-joint, which is within the boot, 

The hind or pelvic limb of the quadruped might be referred _ 
to along the same general lines as we have viewed the pectoral 
member, but which seems unnecessary at this time. Suffice it 
to say that the homologue of the human foot begins at that — 
region in the horse known popularly as the hock. ‘This is, in 
reality, the Zarsws—the point of the hock, as it is termed, being _ 
the calcaneum or os calcts, representing the human heel, and to _ 
which is attached the tendon-Achilles, or tendons of the gastro- 
cnemii muscles. If you could, therefore, imagine a horse stand- _ 
ing in an erect position, with the lower part of the limb, from > 
the hock to the foot, upon the ground, you could perhaps more | 
clearly see the homology, letting the relatively long metatarsus, — 
with its digits, represent the second or third toe of the human foot. 

The homology between the knee of man and the stifle, or 
femoro-tibial articulation, of the horse is, likewise, not always — 
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clear to those not familiar with comparative anatomy. ‘The 
horizontal position in the quadruped, and probably on account 
of the femur being shorter and deeply embedded in muscular 
tissue, rather obscures the relations. But, if we again imagine 
our animal standing erect on his hind legs, we can more easily 
see the similarity. Unlike man, however, the horse has three 
patellar ligaments (external, middle, and internal straight liga- 
ments of the patella) instead of one, although several of the 
lower species have a single “Agamentum patelle. 

The domestic animals, other than solipeds, are distinguished 
by the complete absence of a pubio-femoral ligament; so that 
in them the movements of abduction, which are limited in 
solipeds by the tension of this ligament, are much more exten- 
sive ; and it is the absence of this structure which seems to ex- 
plain the facility with which the larger ruminants are enabled 
to strike sideways, a movement known popularly asa “‘cowkick.”’ 

In alluding briefly to the digestive system, it may be said that 
the greatest difference is to be seen between the simple, single 
stomach of man, and the majority of the lower species, and the 
large complex stomach of the ruminant with its numerous com- 
partments. For example, according to Colin, while the average 
capacity of the horse’s stomach is only some 17 quarts, the stom- 
ach of the ox will accommodate some 300 quarts. The frst 
three compartments are more in the nature of preparatory re- 
ceptacles, the fourth being the true digestive cavity, into which 
the food passes, after regurgitation from the primary compart- 
ments, and final mastication, or, popularly speaking, ‘“ chewing 
the cud.” 

To compensate for the relatively small stomach, the horse’s 
intestines are more capacious than those of the ox, which is 
shown by the fact, that the capacity of the large intestine (the 
colon) of the former animal is about 137 quarts; that of the ox; 
only about 40 quarts; the small intestine of the horse holding 
about 67.4 gts., and that of the ox only 69.7 or but 2.3 qts. more. 

The horse, ass and mule have no gall-bladder, the ductus 
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intestine as the ductus communis choledochus et pancreaticus. 
Bile is secreted continuously, but instead of passing into a re- 
ceptacle, before entering the intestine, as in other animals, in 
the horse a greater quantity passes into the duodenum during 
digestion. 

A most interesting collection of blood vessels is to be found 
at the base of the brain of ruminating animals, which seems to 
be the analogue of the czrcle of Willis in man, solipeds, etc. In 
the sheep it may be described as follows: The originating 
arteries, usually consisting of two principal vessels, arising with 
_the ophthalmic and passing backward through the supra- 

sphenoidal canal, and ramifying in a special manner to form a 
mass of reticular twigs, designated, the rete mzrabile (wonderful 
network) of Galen. It is a small ovoid mass, elongated from 
before to behind, placed beneath the dura mater, on the side of 
the sella Turcica, within the superior maxillary nerve, and com- 
posed of a multitude of fine arterial divisions which anastomose 
with each other in an extremely complicated manner. To give a 
a summary idea of this beautiful network, it might be compared 4 
to a lymph gland, the afferent vessels of which would be repre- ! 
sented by the originating arteries with the spheno-spinous, and 
the efferents by the originating trunk of theencephalic arteries. 

In the ox the shape of this arterial entanglement offers but 
slight differences to that just described. 

Fleming states that this mzrabile would appear to be 
formed on the carotid and vertebral arteries of animals which in > 
a state of nature, feed from the ground, the object being to fur- | _ 
nish an equable and prolonged supply of blood without the tisk - 
of check or hindrance, and thus to obviate the tendency tocon- | 
gestion of the brain during the dependent position of the head. _ 

This minute subdivision and subsequent reconstitution of an _ 
artery, with a like intention, is also observed in other creatures 
besides grazing animals. The vessels in the arm of the sloth 
are so disposed that the animal can remain suspended for long 
periods, and a similar arrangement is noted in the legs of birds, — 
such as the swan, goose, etc., which can stand for a long time. 
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Around the foot of the horse the arteries break up into numer- 
ous divisions, and it is known that this animal can remain in a 
standing posture for months. The same object is sometimes 
attained by great tortuosity, the most remarkable case of which 
is observed in the carotid artery of the seal, which is nearly 
forty times longer than the space it has to traverse. 

In the lower mammals we of course find differences in the 
general make-up of the teeth and of the tempora-maxillary 
articulation, dependent upon the nature of the food on which 
they subsist. In the purely herbivorous class, the molars are 
somewhat smooth on their tables, and more or less beveled, 
especially in the horse, with the upper jaw wider than the 
lower, and the temporo-maxillary joint looser, so to speak, to 
permit of considerable lateral movement in the operation of 
grinding the food. 

Touching very briefly the genito-urinary system, it may be 
said that the carnivora have no vesicule seminales—the spet- 
matic fluid passing directly from the testicle through the vas 
deferens to the female organs. In the dog there is a penial 
bone, which almost entirely constitutes the base of all that por- 
tion of the penis included within the sheath or prepuce. This 
os penis is intended to favor the introduction of the organ, but 
it may, at the same time, have something to do with the pro- 
longed coital act in this animal, thereby allowing time for the 
secretion and ejaculation of the seminal fluid. 

Cowper’s glands are absent in the ox and dog, although 
present in the horse, and are small in the ram and cat. The 
prostate is found in the various lower species. 

This, gentlemen, is only a mere tithe of what could be said 
upon the subject, and I must apologize for the apparent lack 
of system in the get-up of this hurriedly prepared paper. | 
have simply touched a few of the “ high places” in the broad 
field of comparative anatomy, as the various points hastily 
cropped up in my mind; but if what I have said should have af- 
forded you any information or enlightenment regarding a branch 
of study so closely allied to your own, I shall feel satisfied. 
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This is one of the most troublesome, discouraging, and ex- 
pensive maladies that cattle are subject to. It is insidious in 
its character, causes great losses, especially to breeders of pure- 
bred stock where the young are valuable, and also materially 
lessens the dairyman’s milk supply. The disease often comes 
on without the owner’s knowledge, and several cows may have 
aborted before anything is noticed, especially when they are at 
pasture. Owing to this fact the disease may gain considerable 
headway, and a large percentage of the cows in the herd may 
become infected before the owner can use precautionary means. 

Definition.—Contagious abortion is a catarrh of the genital 
organs of the female, due to a specific virus, which causes the 
premature expulsion of a non-viable foetus. 

It is known by the names of “ infectious abortion,” “ enzo- 
Otic abortion ” or “epizootic abortion.” It is most common in 
cows, but is also seen in ewes, goats, sows and mares. 

Sporadic or non-contagious abortion is due to many acces- 
sory causes, such as nervous excitement from the smell of de- 
composing animal matter or the carcass and blood of an animal 
newly slaughtered, constitutional diseases as the infectious 
fevers, or advanced cases of tuberculosis. The drinking of 
large quantities of ice water, eating frozen roots or foods that 
have fermented, especially those of the albuminous plants, as 
clover, alfalfa, etc., causing tympanitis and mechanically crowd- 
ing the genital organs. As these plants are often loaded with 
bacteria, it is possible that sporadic abortion may in some cases 
be due to an ecbolic physiological action of these bacteria. 
Ergoted grasses and grains, stagnant or contaminated drinking 
water, various mechanical injuries, may produce sporadic abor- 
tion. Any of these causes which produce sporadic or accidental 
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abortion may cooperate with the infectious form, thus making 
it still more troublesome and difficult to manage. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that contagious 
abortion should be recognized as such as early as possible. It 
has always been my practice to treat all cases as if I were deal- 
ing with the contagious form. 

A history of the outbreak should be carefully inquired into. 
For example, if a cow that has been brought from a herd where 
abortion is prevalent, and shortly after her arrival one after the 
other of the original herd abort without any apparent cause, the 
evidence is conclusive that we are dealing with contagious 
abortion. 

I have known.a bull to be the means of spreading the dis- 
ease in a community. A client of mine owned a valuable 
Jersey bull, he was at the head of a large herd of cows where 
contagious abortion was prevalent ; several neighbors brought 
their cows to this bull for service and in nearly every instance 
the disease appeared in their herds, their cows aborting usually 
between the fifth and seventh months of gestation. These 
newly infected herds each being new centres of infection, were 
the means of starting a most extensive and disastrous outbreak 
of this disease. 

Experimental Infection.—The introduction of the vaginal 
mucus or the placenta of an aborting cow into the vagina of a 
healthy pregnant cow has resulted in abortion at varying peri- 
ods, usually from nine days to a month. This demonstrates 
that the infecting agent is present in the uterine liquids and. 
foetal membranes. 

Pathology.—The Scottish Abortion Committee isolated five 
different bacteria from the vaginal mucus and placental mem- 
branes, but no one of these by itself was capable of producing 
the disease. 

Nocard found a micrococcus and a bacillus which he thought 
was the specific cause of abortion. 

Law, Veranus A. Moore and Chester found a bacillus which 
closely resembled bacillus communis, but failed to produce abor- 
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tions by inoculation, although catarrh of the vagina was produced. 

About ten years ago, Bang found in the straw-colored exu- 
date, between the foetal membranes in the uterus of an aborting 
cow, a very minute non-motile bacillus which produced abor- 
tion in cows, ewes, goats, rabbits, and guinea-pigs, after injec- 
tion into the vagina. In some cases where the bacilli were in- 
jected subcutaneously they caused a rise in temperature, and 
were found later in the womb, foetal membranes and the body of 
the foetus. Thus this microbe is capable of living in the blood 
and may therefore affect the womb by whatever channel it may 
enter the system. 

The bacillus that the American pathologists have found ap- 
pears to produce only a local affection, living in the genital 
mucosa, while Bang’s bacillus lives in the blood, and is capable 
of producing a general infection, and is therefore undoubtedly 
the cause of contagious abortion. 

Immunity.—As a general rule, a cow that aborts is likely to 
do so again at the next pregnancy, but each year she may carry 
her foetus for a longer period, when perhaps at the third or 
fourth year she will go her full time. The bacilli are retained 
in the mucous membranes of the uterus and vagina from one 
year to another; this may also happen in the case of cows that 
have become immune, when the bacilli no longer affect the 
immunized animal, but are still present and virulent, rendering 
an immune animal a source of danger to others. Thus, newly 
purchased cows, introduced into a herd where contagious abor- 
tion has prevailed, are very likely to become infected. 

Modes. of Infectcon.—When infection takes place into the va- 
gina while an animal is pregnant it probably reaches the uterus 
by means of the circulation. 

Bulls become the means of infection by serving aborting and 
immune cows; the bacilli are introduced into the vagina of 
healthy cows during sexual intercourse. 

It is generally thought that the bacilli most commonly gain 
entrance to the animal by means of the vagzza, from infected 
litter, floors, stalls, tails of infected cows in the next stall or in 
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fact anything with which an infected animal has come in contact. 

I have known the disease to be introduced into a healthy 
herd by means of an injection pump which was used by a quack 
to wash out the uterus of an aborting cow shortly after he pro- 
ceeded to give a cow in a healthy herd an enema with this same 
pump which had not been disinfected. In due time this cow 
aborted and was followed by several others in the herd. 

Pathology.—The lesions found in contagious abortion are 
confined to the generative organs, and especially to the mucosa 
of the uterus. Bang found a straw-colored, odorless, flocculent, 
slimy mucous exudate between the uterine mucous membrane 
and the chorion, involving the connective tissue between the 
chorion and arachnoid, rendering it thick and friable. 

The umbilical cord is oedematous, there may be ascites and 
more or less intestinal irritation of the foetus. 

Symptoms.—In many cases there are no premonitory symp- 
toms; the first evidence being that the cow has already aborted. 
If clinical symptoms are seen there may be a slight enlarge- 

ment and heat of the udder with perhaps a small quantity of 
milk, the amount of milk varying according to the period of 
gestation. I have seen a few cases where there was slight ele- 
vation in temperature, 103°-103%4° F. There is usually a muco- 
purulent discharge from the vagina, uneasiness, tumefaction of 
the vagina, and other symptoms resembling normal parturition 
may be seen. 

Treatment.—Carbolic acid and creolin have been adminis- 
tered in from 1 to 4 drachm doses every other day, to cows show- 
ing symptoms of abortion. This treatment has met with quite 
a degree of success. 

Carbolic acid given hypodermically or injected into the 
muscles has as far as I am aware not given any marked results. 

Precautions.—The cow that shows symptoms of abortion or 
that has already aborted, should be at once removed to a sepa- 
rate stable away from all other animals. The stall, floors and 
gutter where a cow has aborted should be thoroughly scrubbed 
with a solution of crude carbolic acid, four or five ounces to the 
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bucket of hot water; this should be followed by an application 
of whitewash, one pound of crude carbolic acid to be added to 
every four gallons of the whitewash. The foetus and mem- 
branes should be carefully removed from the stable and burned. 
The manure in the gutter behind or near the aborting cow 
should be removed where no animal can have access to it and 
sprinkled with a solution of crude carbolic acid, one pound to 
four gallons of water, then placed under as soon as possible. 

All the pregnant cows in the herd should have the external gen- 
erative organs, the hips, thighs, and tail, washed once a day with 
an antiseptic solution, such as 1 part creolin to 30 parts H,O. 

If the afterbirth of an aborting cow has not come away it 
should be carefully removed. The uterus in all cases should 
be washed out, using one part creolin and 50 parts water. This 
can be done by using a rubber tube with a funnel attached to 
one end, allowing the liquid to be forced in by gravitation. 

The stable should be well ventilated, lighted and drained. 

As the disease is so frequently transmitted to healthy cows 
by means of a bull which has lately served an aborting cow, it 
it is advisable to inject a solution of creolin, 1 to 40 or 50 parts 
warm water, into the sheath of the bull, holding the exter- 
nal opening, and the solution pressed into all parts (a fountain 
syringe is useful for this operation); finally the skin and hair 
around the sheath and belly should be well washed with the above 
solution. ‘This operation should be practiced after each service. 

An aborting cow should not be bred until all the discharges 
have stopped. 

To protect a sound herd from contagious abortion in a lo- 
cality where the disease exists is extremely difficult, as an in- 
fected animal usually presents the appearance of perfect health. 
In buying a cow from such districts the owner should be satis- 
fied that the disease has not existed for several years in the herd 
where he intends making his purchases. If the newly acquired 
female is pregnant, keep her by herself until after she calves; 
if she is to be bred toa bull in the sound herd, his sheath should 


be disinfected after the service. 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION IN COWS. 
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RESECTION OF FLEXOR PEDIS TENDON FOR PURU- 
LENT INFECTION OF THE NAVICULAR BURSA. 


By W. L. WILLIAMS, PROFESSOR OF SURGERY, NEW YORK STATE VET- 
ERINARY COLLEGE, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Presented to the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the New York State Veterinary Medical 
Society, at Brooklyn, Sept. 13-15, 1904. : 
we 

Resection of the flexor pedis tendon for the relief of purulent 
inflammation of the navicular bursa is a comparatively old 
operation which has been largely neglected or overlooked by 
many veterinary practitioners. 

The earliest mention of the operation we have found is a 
reference to an article by Nocard in 1879, since which time it 
has been described by Cadiot, Hoffman, Moller, Pfeiffer, Liau- 
tard and others. The indications for the operation’ are an in- 
fected navicular bursa, commonly the result of a penetrant nail- 
wound. ‘The operation we have practiced and incorporated 
in our surgical and obstetrical operations is copied without 
material alteration from Pfeiffer’s ‘‘ Operations-Cursus,” and is 
briefly as follows: 

Instruments required.—Elastic ligature, drawing knife, 
double-edged sage-knife, scissors, tenaculum forceps, curette, 
tenacule, bandage and dressing material. 

Technic.—Before operating, if conditions will warrant, thin 
the sole, frog and bars until yielding soft horn is reached, and 
apply an antiseptic pack to the hoof for twenty-four hours. 
Secure the horse on the operating table. While it is possible 
to operate without a table, it is best not to do so if avoidable. 
Anesthetize. Anzesthesia is essential to a proper operation, and 
is demanded by considerations of humanity. Thoroughly dis- 
infect the entire foot and apply the elastic bandage or tourniquet 
in the metacarpal or metatarsal region. 

Make a transverse incision through the base of the frog two 
or three centimetres anterior to the bulb, through the horny (/) 
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and sensitive (/) frog and the 

fatty cushion (s#) down to the 

flexor pedis tendon (4). From 

either end of this incision make 

an oblique and somewhat curved 

cut forward, the lines converging 

to meet at the apex of the frog 

against the semi-lunar crest of the 

pedal bone (c). These incisions 

may either follow the line between 

the bars and the frog or may be 

within the bars .5 cm. from the 

border. The isolated triangle is 

now grasped with tenaculum for- 

‘RESECTION YuE aud its excision competed, 
TENDON. The remnants of the fatty cush- 


Solar surface of the foot: c, semi-lunar 
crest of os pedis; #, os pedis; 7, navicular- ion should : be removed, fully ex- 


pedal ligament; s, navicular bone; flexor 
pedis tendon; e, sensitive lamin of the posing the tendon, through which 


pare. fatty frog: semitive fro; tHe outline of the navicular bone 
can be easily felt with the finger tips. The tendon is then di- 
vided transversely over the middle of the navicular bone (s). 
Remove all necrotic tendon, bone or other tissues. Curette 
away the articular cartilage from the navicular bone. Disinfect 
the operation wound, pack the wound cavity with iodoform, 
pack entire foot in antiseptics, and over all apply tar bandages. 
If the animal is free from fever, the foot does not swell, and the 
pain is unimportant, leave the bandage in position for eight to 
twelve days. 

The operation is essentially an attempt to disinfect the part, 
and succeeds or fails almost entirely upon the accomplishment, 
or not, of this object. 

Moller favors operating by simply making the two con- 
vergent incisions in the frog, omitting the transverse one, and 
turning the apex upward and backward, under the belief that it 
will leave less scar or deformity. It has the objection of com- 
plicating the technic and rendering disinfection less complete. _ 
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Liautard advises a partial operation, but in such a way that 
he is difficult to follow, and apparently expects a suppurating 
operative wound. 

The prognosis of the operation is favorable. Without the 
operation we cannot disinfect the bursa; nearly fifty per cent. of 
cases die, and the remainder are so lame as to prohibit work as 
a rule for from four to twelve months. In addition it is one of 
the most painful injuries with which we meet and the acute 
suffering continues week after week. After operating success- 
fully, the intense suffering ceases at once, and under favorable 
conditions the horse is ready for slow work in less than six 
weeks. He may be lame at a trot forsome months. The opera- 
tion is consequently more valuable in horses for slow work. 
Under favorable conditions healing is aseptic. Cicatricial tissue 
occupies the wound cavity and adheres to the denuded navicular 
bone. ‘The contraction of the cicatrix draws the bars toward 
the median line until they come in close apposition. The 
external evidence of this contraction upon the hoof walls is not 
very pronounced. 

The work required in operating is less than that demanded 
by expectant treatment with daily attention. When the opera- 
tion is once completed it requires almost no care except to 
watch the temperature and other evidences of a suppurating 
wound. From a humane standpoint no operation: on animals 
can well afford more gratifying results. The immediate relief 
from the excruciating pain could not be more marked in any 
surgical operation. We feel confident that a more general re- 
sort to the operation would prove of financial benefit to owners, 
greatly reduce suffering to the animals and decrease the total 
work necessary in handling these cases. 

The operation is not difficult when the veterinarian is prop- 
erly equipped, has a knowledge of anatomy, and will carry out 
carefully the rules of disinfection. 

FRANK B. Foro, D. V. S., of New Orleans, La., visited New 


York and Brooklyn last month, calling upon his many profes- 
sional and social friends. 
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ITS BENEFITS TO THE WORLD—WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR COM- 
PARATIVE MEDICAL SCIENCE, FOR MANKIND, AND FOR 
| THE WEALTH OF NATIONS—ITS POSSIBILI- 
TIES FOR THE FUTURE. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE VETERINARY STUDENTS AT THE OPENING OF 
THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- ; 
SYLVANIA, SEPT. 20, BY THE DEAN, Dr. LEONARD PEARSON. _ 


‘“* Gentlemen.—In three days it will be two decades since the 
first introductory address was delivered at the Veterinary De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania. In another year 
this department will be ‘ of age.’ 

“It seems to be appropriate at this time to review, concisely 
the influences that led to the beginning of veterinary education 
and the functions and possibilities of our school. 

‘‘ The systematic teaching of the veterinary sciences began 
in France in 1762 with the founding of the Veterinary School 
of Lyons. ‘The advantages of this action were at once so evi- 
dent that within a few years almost every nation of Europe was 
provided with a government veterinary school. This develop- 
ment seems to be most natural when we recall the extent to 
which animal plagues prevailed. During three years in the 
early part of the Eighteenth Century a single disease (rinder- 
pest) killed 1,500,000 cattle. From four widespread outbreaks 
of the same disease, before the establishment of veterinary 
schools, it is estimated that Europe lost 200,000,000 cattle worth 
approximately $4,000,000,000. 

“So rich a country as Holland was once devastated and 
sorely distressed by a disease of cattle that impoverished the 
farmers, diminished the food supply of the towns and made it 
almost impossible, through the inability of land owners to pay 
their taxes, for the government to meet its obligations and per- 
form its functions. As insurance against such devastation, 
splendidly equipped veterinary schools are now . munificently 
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supported by all of the progressive countries of Continental 
Europe. 

“Tn Great Britain alone veterinary education is allowed to 
shift for itself. No doubt this has some relation to the fact that 
during the thirty years ending in 1872 Great Britain lost, from 
the prevalence of various plagues of cattle, $450,000,000 (Flem- 
ing). 

“The veterinary schools of Continental Europe are sustained 
from public funds on a scale unapproached and unthought of 
in this country. This is because they have by their work shown 
themselves to be worthy of generous support and encourage- 
ment. It is there recognized that it is much easier, pleasanter 
and cheaper to provide for the highest grade of veterinary re- 
search and education than to endure and meet the losses that 
are prevented by this sciefice. Veterinary schools a hundred 
years old are constantly being added to, strengthened and re- 
equipped so that they may be better prepared to investigate and 
solve new and more intricate problems. 

“Tt is through investigations and experiments in relation to 
disease of animals that modern medicine has achieved some of 
its greatest triumphs. For illustrations we may refer to the 
discovery of the bacillus of anthrax in the blood of cattle, by 
Pollender, and the further studies of anthrax by Devaine, Cohn 
and Koch, which led to the establishment of the so-called ‘germ 
theory’ of disease. The greatest developments in preventive 
medicine have followed the demonstrations of the soundness of 
the views of these early investigators who worked upon this dis- 
ease of animals. 

“Tt was through observing the effects of the inoculations of 
dairymen and milk maids with cow pox that Jenner discovered 
an effective method of preventing smallpox. The prevention 
of disease by vaccinating with the virus of the disease after it 
had been attenuated by laboratory methods was worked out by 
Pasteur upon diseases of animals and in relation to fowl chol- 
era, anthrax and rabies. A similar method for the prevention 


of tuberculosis is now being developed by work done on cattle. 
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“The discovery in 1889 that Texas fever of cattle is caused 
by a protozoan that inhabits the red blood corpuscles and that 
this parasite is conveyed by the cattle tick is the foundation 
upon which is built our modern knowledge of the carriage of 
malaria and some other diseases by insects. 

“Aside from the importance of the study of the diseases of 
animals to science and to general medicine, the economic as- 
pects of the subject are worthy of earnest attention. 

“Tt is sometimes forgotten in cities, but the great fact re- 
imains, that this is still an agricultural country. Wall street 
looks with eager eyes toward the wheat and corn fields and 
awaits anxiously the crop reports, so that estimates may be 
made as to the probable future volume of railroad business, the 
activity of trade and the prosperity of the country. The most 
important farm products of the United States are animals and 
their derivatives. 

“The domestic animals of this country are worth about 
three and a half billion dollars. Their products reach a value 
of nearly two billion dollars each year. This is composed of 
many important elements. For example, even the poultry 
yards of Pennsylvania yield each year products of greater 
monetary value than those yielded by the shipyards. The 
poultry yards of the United States produce more than all of the 
gold and silver mines of this country, including Alaska. 

“The efficiency of the American farmer depends largely on 
the great amount of power that he employs other than manual 
labor. ‘There are in this country more than nineteen million 
horses and mules. ‘The significance of their labor is apparent 
when it is recalled that all of the power furnished by steam and 
gas engines, water wheels and electric motors in all of the 
manufacturing establishments in the United States aggregate 
but eleven and a quarter million horse power. 

“In Pennsylvania, the live-stock industry produces $100,- 
000,000 a year. This earning does not depend upon the ex- 
haustion of the natural resources of the State, as does mining, 
oil and natural gas production and iumbering as it is here prac- 
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ticed. On the contrary, animals assist in maintaining the 
spring of their origin by contributing to the fertility of the soil. 
All rational and enduring systems of agriculture are based upon 
a sound animal husbandry. 

“Now these important animals of ours are, in the whole 
United States, destroyed and damaged to the extent of $200,- 
000,000 a year by diseases that should be prevented. This is a 
terrific leak in our national resources. None but a big, young 
and rich country could stand it, or would stand it. 

“Tt is the function of the veterinary school to develop 
methods and to train men to combat these diseases, and to assist 
in developing and perfecting the units that compose this vast 
animal industry. Each kind of animal may be improved and 
made more efficient as a machine. The veterinary sciences con- 
sist, then, in a union of comparative medicine and animal engi- 
neering. 

“This School has for years striven to fulfil its important 
duties. It has consistently furnished instruction of the highest 
grade. It has had the loyal and unremitting support of a few 
staunch friends. Its faculty has been sustained by the knowl- 
edge of its members of the importance of their work, by the 
appreciation of their students and by the hope that the founda- 
tion and equipment of the School would, in time, be adequately 
provided for. This great event in the history of the School 
now seems to be assured. In the superb new medical labora- 
tories unequaled facilities are now offered for the instruction of 
veterinary students in three of the most important subjects in 
the curriculum. Through the splendid endowment that has 
been announced by the Provost, a foundation has been laid for 
a school, that, let us hope, will become to the veterinary sciences 
what our sister schools of medicine and dentistry have become 


in their respective fields.” 


THE MINNESOTA STATE LIVE STOCK SANITARY BOARD 
has established a bacteriological department, with Dr. W. L. 
Beebe, N. Y. S. V. C., 1904, in charge. Minnesota keeps up 
her reputation for progress in veterinary sanitary work. 
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FRESH STEER’S BLOOD WHEN PROPERLY PRE- 
PARED CONTAINS THE BEST OF FOOD FOR | 
MAN AND BEAST. _ 
The Blomo Manufacturing Company, which manufactures 
the (Blomo) Blood-Molasses Feed, have received a great many 
inquiries from readers of the REVIEW requesting a detailed ex- 
planation as to why blood was good for herbivorous animals, — 
particularly horses; consequently their Mr. Andrew Cullen, — 
furnishes the following facts : 
The most important, necessary and essential substance in b 
food is the soluble proteid. Proteids are absolutely essential to — 
life, whether animal or vegetable, but are exclusively of vegeda- 
ble origin ; that is, although they may be assimilated and modi- | 
fied by the vital processes occurring in animal cells, they must 
first have been performed by the chemical processes occurring © 
in vegetable cells. When found as constituents of the tissue of _ 
carnivorous animals they have been derived dzrectly, with but 
slight modification, from the herbivoro which have served for | 
their food, while the herbivorous animals find them invariably _ 
ready formed in the ¢esswes of vegetables which require “4 
slight modification to be converted into the constituents of the __ 
animal tissues. Animals, therefore, do not have the Jower of _ 
manufacturing albumznozds, although they may transfer albumi- 
nous bodies of one kind into those of another. Thus casein — 
may be transformed into the albuminous constituents of muscle- 
tissue; it may be combined with other substances soas to form, _ 
for example, the hemoglobin of the blood corpuscles, or may 
become so modified as to form what are termed albuminoids of 
the different tissues. After serving the purpose of the organism 
such bodies are excreted, not as proteids, but as products result- 
ing from their retrograde metamorphosis. 
The proteid compounds of plant and animal bodies serve __ 
three (3) purposes as nutrients: 
No. 1. To produce new muscular tissue and vital fluids in 
the body, and supply material for repairing broken down tissue. 
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No. 2. To produce heat and energy. 

No. 3. To assist in the production of fat. 

Proteids are complex nitrogenous compounds that contain 
about 16 per cent. of nitrogen and less than 2 per cent. of sul- 
phur. The average analysis of the various elements in protein 
compounds is as follows: 

ANIMAL ALBUMINOIDS, VEGETABLE ALBUMINOIDS, 
(Armsby. ) (Armsby.) 


Per cent Per cent. Per cent. 
Carbon... . . . 53.5 Carbon .. 54.7. 51.2 Carbon.. . 52.3 54.3 
Hydrogen. .. 7.0 Hydrogen. 7.6 6.7 Hydrogen. 7.1 7.7 
Nitrogen. . . . 15.5 Nitrogen . 18.0 Nitrogen . 15.5 17.6 
Oxygen. . . . 22.4 Oxygen. . 23.5 Oxygen. . 20.6 23.0 
Sulphur. . 2.0 Sulphur. . 0.8 1.6 
_ Proteids are found in the seeds of plants, in the active living 
cells of both plants and animals. The proteids take an im- 
portant part in life process, protoplasm being largely of a proteid 
nature. In the growing plant the proteids are found most 
abundantly in the leaves; at maturity, they are stored up in the 
seed for the future use of the embryo. ‘The proteids from ani- 
mal and plant sources are closely related, with the exception 
that in the case of the cereals or plants, the proteid cells are in- 
cased in cellulose shells, while the walls of the blood cells have 
no shells, but are composed of skin or membrane. The cells of 
plants are indistinguishable by the naked eye, and each of them, 
at least for a time, is a whole, complete in itself, being composed 
of solid, soft and fluid layers, different in their chemical nature 
and disposed concentrically from without inwards. For the 
most part a group of them is in close contact and firmly united ; 
they then form cell tissue. Each cell fulfils its own definite 
part in the economy of the plant, and shows a variety in form 
corresponding to the different functions. By far the largest 
proportion of cells in the living succulent parts of plants are 
seen to be made up of three (3) concentrically-disposed layers: 
first an outer skin, firm and elastic, called the cell-wall or cell- 
membrane, consisting of a cellulose (woody fibre). The second 
layer is soft and elastic, and always contains albuminous matter, 
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and, thirdly, the cavity enclosed by the protoplasm sac is filled 
with a watery fluid called cell-sap. 

The blood cell is a closed sac, the environing membrane 
consisting of nitrogenous compound ; the sac containing a semi- 
fluid protoplasm. Protoplasm is a nitrogenous matter from 
which all kind of living beings are formed and developed, and 
to the properties of which all their functions are ultimately re- 
ferred. It is the slimy, granular, semi-fluid contents of the vege- 
table and animal cell, the zdez¢zty of which was established by 

7:7 Schultz, whose conclusions were aided by the researches of 
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ane DeBary and Koelliker, under high microscopic power, in many 

nig instances shows more or less definite structure composed of 

, fibrils more or less regular, and in some instances grouped into 

ste a honeycombed or fibrillous reticular, in the meshes of which is 

_ a homogenous interstitial substance. The closer the meshes of 

teid the reticulum, the less there is of this interstitial substance, and 

most the more regularly granular does it appear. Water, dilute 

' the acids, and alkalies, cause protoplasm to swell up, and ultimately 

wel become disintegrated, and is coagulated by those substances 

pe that coagulate proteids. 

dese The term crude protein is applied to the nitrogenous com- 

have pounds of foods, taken collectively as a group. ‘The word crude 

iis of is used to distinguish this group because it contains various 

hem, nitrogenous bodies not proteids. 

nosed Pure protein is a simple chemical compound, while crude 

sneia protein consists of a group of compounds of which pure protein 

' the isone. The albumen of eggs, the blood and milk of animals 

ited and the e/uten of grains are types of pure proterds. In the an- 

finite alysis of both plant and animal substances the chemist first de- 

oom termines the per cent. of total organic nitrogen and then multi- 

irgest plies this by 6.25 to obtain the equivalent amount of crude 

seams protein. ‘This is because the proteids contain on the average © 
eal about 16 per cent. nitrogen, or there is about one part of nitro-— 
| ae gen to every 6.25 of protein. The nitrogen determination is 
econ¢ 


i one of the most accurate in chemistry. The method consists in | 
atter, 


first digesting the material in a flask with sulphuric acid to 


a 
5 
| 
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oxidize the organic matter and convert the nitrogen into ammo- 
nia sulphate. The nitrogen in the form of ammonia sulphate 
is then liberated as free ammonia, distilled, and its amount de- : 
termined. Nitrogen in combination with carbon, hydrogen rig 
fori 

and other elements, form the nitrogenous compounds present in . 

orig 
plant and animal bodies. These compounds are called the or- plai 
ganic nitrogenous compounds. In the chemistry of foods, soils, the 
and fertilizer, the element nitrogen is very prominent, and is 
one of the most expensive elements in commercial fertilizers, s1tic 
and foods which contain the nitrogenous compounds are the hs 
most expensive. It is one of the most important elements to in 
the agriculturalist, because of the r6éle which it plays in plant subs 


and animal economy. mult 
For a description of nitrogen, I know of no more reliable sum 


source of information than the celebrated chemist, Prof. D. ws 
subst 


Mendeleeff, whose works have been translated into all lan- ohiial 
guages. His exposition verbatim is as follows: 


‘“‘ Gaseous nitrogen forms about four-fifths (by volume) of the ized 
atmosphere ; consequently the air contains an exceedingly large same 
mass of it. While entering in so considerable a quantity into stanc 
the composition of air, nitrogen does not seem to play any active posse: 
part in the atmosphere, the chemical action of which, is mainly ment 
dependent on the oxygen it contains. But this is not an entire- anim: 
ly correct idea, because animal life cannot exist in pure oxygen, geno 
in which animals pass into an abnormal state and die; and the of pl. 
nitrogen of the air, although slowly, forms diverse compounds, forms 
many of which play a most important part in nature, especially isms ; 
in the life of organisms. However, neither plants nor animals means 
directly absorb the nitrogen of the air, but take it up from al- spores 
ready prepared nitrogenous compounds; further, plants are lower 
nourished by the nitrogenous substances contained in the soil of mo 
and water, and animals by the nitrogenous substances contained compc 
in plants and in other animals. Atmospheric electricity is cap- Direct 
able of aiding the passage of gaseous nitrogen into nitrogenous or cell 
compounds, as we shall afterwards see, and the resultant sub- plants, 
stances are carried to the soil by rain, where they serve for the comes 
nourishment of plants. Plentiful harvests, fine crops of hay, cause 
vigorous growth of trees (other conditions being equal) are only plants. 
obtained when the soil contains ready prepared nitrogenous tain. 


| 
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compounds, consisting either of' those which occur in air or 
water, or of the residues of the decomposition of other plants or 
animals (asin manure). The nitrogenous substances contained 
in animals have their origin in those substances which are 
formed in plants. Thus the xztvogen of the atmosphere is the 
origin of all the nitrogenous substances occurring in azzmals and 
plants, although not directly so, but after first combining with 
the other elements of the air. 

“The nitrogenous compounds which enter into the compo- 
sition of plants and animals are of primary importance; no 
vegetable or animal cell, that is, the elementary form of organ- 
ism, exists without containing nitrogenous substance, and more- 


5 to ; over organic life manifests itself primarily in those nitrogenous 
lant substances. The germs, seeds, and those parts by which cells 
multiply themselves, abound in nitrogenous substances; the 

shite sum total of the phenomena which are proper to organisms 
D depend primarily on the chemical properties of the nitrogenous 
Sin substances which enter into their composition. It will be suffi- 
lan- cient, for instance, to point out the fact, that vegetable and 
animal organisms, clearly distinguishable as such, are character- 

‘ the ized by a different degree of energy in their nature, and at the 
arge same time by a difference in the amount of nitrogenous sub- 
into stances they contain. In plants which compared with animals 
“tive possess but little activity, being incapable of independent move- 
inly ment, etc., the amount of nitrogen is very much less than in 
tire- animals, whose tissue are almost exclusively formed of nitro- 
gen, genous substances. It is remarkable that the nitrogenous parts 
1 the of plants, chiefly of the lower orders, sometimes present both 
inds, forms and properties which approach to those of animal organ- 
‘ially isms; for example, the zoospores of seaweeds, or those parts by 
mals means of which. the latter multiply themselves. These zoo- 
m al- spores, on leaving the seaweed, in many respects resemble the 
s are lower orders of animal life, having, like the latter, the property 
. soil of moving. They also approach the animal kingdom in their 
ained composition, their outer coating containing nitrogenous matter. 
; cap- Directly the zoospore becomes covered with that non-nitrogenous 
nous or cellular coating, which is proper to al! the ordinary cells of 
t sub- plants, it loses all resemblance to an animal organism and be- 
rx the comes a small plant. It may be thought from this that the 
hay, cause of the difference in the vital processes of animals and 
e only plants is the different amount of nitrogenous substances they con- 


‘enous tain. The nitrogenous substances which occur in plants and 
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animals appertain to a series of exceedingly complex and very 
changeable chemical compounds; their elementary composition 
alone shows this. Besides nitrogen they contain carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and sulphur. Being distinguished by a very great 
instability under many conditions in which other compounds 
remain unchanged, these substances are fitted for those perpetual 
changes which form the first condition of vitalactivity. These 
complex and changeable nitrogenous substances of the organisin 
are called protezd substances. 'The white of eggs is a familiar 
example of such a substance. They are also contained in the 
flesh of animals, the curdy elements of milk, the glutinous mat- 
ter of wheaten flour, or so called gluten, which forms the chief 
component of macaroni, ) 


The elementary substances required for plant life are carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
phosphorus, iron, chlorine and sulphur. All the other ele- 
ments, as well as oxygen, for the most part, must be combined 
with one another in some form to be of use to the plant. The 
mineral substances which are taken up by the roots of the plant 
may be grouped as follows: -— in 

Sulphates | Potassium 
Phosphates | of Calcium a 
Nitrates Magnesium and 
Chlorides | Iron 

Nitrogen in the form of nitrates and as ammonia is taken up 
by the plant through its roots. Carbonic acid, which is next 
to water in the amount utilized by plants is taken up by them 
through the medium of the leaves. In the leaves of plants, 
mostly on the underside, are numerous minute openings leading 
into the interior. Air passing through these carries with it 


carbonic acid, which is absorbed by the leaf cells. The feeding — 


roots of plants are clothed with minute hairs, which by diffusion 
take up water from the soil, together with mineral matter and 
nitrogen compounds in solution. Through the absorption of 
these substances the plant manufactures the albuminoids, carbo- 
hydrates, and hydro-carbons found in vegetable tissue. The 
animal feeds on these complex vegetable compounds and in the 
process of digestion s¢vzps the cellulose covering from the vegeta- 
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ble cells and returns to the soil and atmosphere the inorganic 
matter from which they were manufactured by the plant; inthe 
form, 2. é@., carbon dioxide, water, ammonia, and certain salts. 
The plant, therefore, converts simple inorganic compounds into 
organic compounds, while the animal reduces complex organic 
matter to its simple inorganic constituents. The animal re- 
quires for the process of reduction, a constant supply of oxygen, 
which is withdrawn from the atmosphere and returned to it in 
the form of carbonic acid, representing one of the end products 
of oxidation of the carbon of its tissue and food. Plants on the 
other hand absorb carbonic acid, and under the influence of sun- 
light, by the action of their chlorophyll, break up this carbonic 
acid, incorporate the carbon in their tissue, liberate free oxygen 
and return it to the atmosphere. The plant absorbs what the 
animal excretes and the animal absorbs what the plant excretes. 
From this explanation it will be seen that the protezds of 
blood and plants are similar, with the exception that in the case 
of the plants, the proteid cells are incased in cellulose (woody 
fibre) shells, while the wall of the blood cell is a nitrogenous 
membrane that is composed almost entirely of soluble proteid © 
matter. 
After the Blomo Company have removed the water from the | 
blood they secure a solid that is almost pure protein, all of 
which is digestible. It is needless to add that it is the di-— 
gestible proteids in food that produce the muscle, tissue, ete.; 
therefore, when you feed an animal proteids of blood, which i 
practically protein that has previously gone through the diges- _ 
tive process of other animals and is therefore almost naked pro- 
tein (totally digestible), the animal economy is saved the ex. 
penditure of much energy in the utilization of such proteids, and 
in accordance with the law of conservation of energy, the saving 
must show in other ways, z. é., endurance, activity and vitality- 


Dr. W. W. YARD has been appointed by the Department of 
Agriculture to the work of investigation of scabies in cattle and 
sheep, covering Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska. 
quarters is at Denver, Col. 
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cording his observations, he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists by his facts ine 
in building up the solid edifice of pathological science.” - fou: 


** Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. By re- 


him 


A PECULIAR SYMPTOM DURING AN selacit OF ACUTE INDI- and 
GESTION. 4-3¢ 
pati 


By Roscok R. BELL, D. V. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. oui 
Oct. x 3, 1904, 1 was called to the stables of the Taylor-Plate diffi 
Milk Company, Butler Street, this city, and was shown a black so t 
draught gelding, seven years old, 1,500 lbs., in excellent condi- wer 
tion in regard to flesh. The foreman of the stable explained two 
that he had been to Jersey City during the night hitched witha as p 
mate to a milk truck; that he had returned in good shape, and wert 
had received proper care before being placed in his stall. About cont 
7 A. M. he was observed to be having colicky pains, and was given ! 
a simple drench of laudanum, nitre, and ginger; he was back- stan 
raked, and some rather soft feecesremoved. ‘The pains continu- relis 
ing and purging being rather copious, my office was called, and pera 
I personally responded about 10 o’clock. I found the horse on e 
manifesting the following symptoms: He was quite uneasy, now 
sweating, very drowsy and unsteady on his legs; had appearance to hi 
of being very szck. Pulse 50, strong and full; temperature 7 
ninety-five (95°) degrees Fahrenheit. His tail was saturated tory- 
with liquid feeces; stood with front legs well apart, as though move 
propping himself to keep from falling, much in the manner of a C 
horse in the last stages of a fatal lung disease. I administered horse 
a capsule of fluid extracts of nux vomica and belladonna, but T 
he refused to swallow, standing listlessly, but occasionally | temp 
coughing. His respirations were slow, and it did not appear does 
that he had received the colic drench into his windpipe. We 
busied ourselves in rubbing his belly with a stimulating lini- 
ment and covered the surface with a warm blanket. When this 
was completed the animal gave a cough and the capsule was 
deposited upon the floor, having laid in the pharynx for about 
ten minutes. He was now so weak that his head dangled upon 
the end of his neck, and, although I wished to have his legs 
rubbed and bandaged, I would not have done so for the price of 
the horse when in good health, so much did I fear that he might 
at any moment tumble in a heap upon the floor. Every few 
moments I would consult his pulse, expecting to find it running 
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down, but it never varied from fifty beats per minute and its 
character was as good as though he were in perfect health. Be- 
ing unable to administer medicines orally, I gave 1oc.c. Tallian- 
ine intrajugularly, and left him for an hour. On returning, ~ 
found my patient in much the same condition as when I left 
him. Administered nux and belladonna solution with syringe, 
and left some to be given hourly. This was about noon. At 
4.30 P. M., accompanied by Dr. Clarence E. Shaw, I visited the 
patient, and found him lying down, some flatus passing, but 
evincing no acute pain. On being urged he arose with some 


By re- 
facts 


late difficulty ; but was much brighter and steadier upon his legs, 
lack so that they were rubbed and bandaged. ‘I'wo thermometers 
yn di- were simultaneously inserted into his rectum and left there for 
ined two minutes, each registering 95.2° F.; pulse of same character 
ith a as previously described and 48 per minute. 10 c.c. Tallianine 
and were again injected into the jugular and the nux and belladonna 
bout continued. 
iven At 8.30 p.M.I again visited the patient, and found him 
ack- standing comfortably in his box eating hay with apparent 
‘inu- relish. His pulse was now 46, strong and tranquil; his tem- 
and perature 100.5°; his skin warm and moist; peristalsis distinct 
orse on each side; visible mucous membranes normal. ‘There was 
aSy, now no doubt but that all danger liad passed ; so instructions as 
ance to his care for the night were given. 
ture The conditions on the following morning were very satisfac- 
ated tory—temperature 102.5°, pulse 42, respirations 16; bowels had 
ugh moved twice during the night ; feeces of normal consistency. 
of a On the following day all symptoms were normal, and the 
ered horse was discharged. 
but This case is reported on account of the extreme subnormal 
ally temperature and the strong, almost normal pulse. The author 
pear does not here attempt an explanation of this phenomenon. 
e 
lini A REMARKABLE RECOVERY FROM OSTEO-POROSIS. * : 
this By Dr. WERNER RUNGE, Newark, N. J. 
was I will state to begin with that I will not go into the details _ 
bout of the different theories regarding the cause of this disease, but 
1pon will give you the history of a far-advanced case, show the picture 
legs of same after four months’ treatment, and produce the animal to 
ce of show his present condition, three years and four months from the 


‘ight beginning of observations. 


| few * Read, and patient exhibited, at the 14th Annual Meeting of the New York State 
ning V. M. Society, at Brooklyn, Sept. 13-15, 1904. 
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On a trip to Summit, Morris County, New Jersey, on May 
16th, 1901, a farmer called my attention to a diseased colt, which 
had been sent there from a stock-farm at Short Hills, New Jersey, 
to be killed. 

Upon examination I found a sorrel stallion, three years old, 
in a most pitiful, emaciated condition, with all the visible 
bones and joints more or less enlarged. The sub-maxillary 
bones were enlarged to such an extent that the rami filled 
almost the sub-maxillary space. The superior maxillary and 
nasal bones were enlarged to such an extent that the nasal pas- 
sages were almost occluded and respiration was interfered with 
so much that the animal was starving to death for want of food 
on account of his intense and continued struggle for air. 

The skin covering the superior maxillary and nasal bones 
was stretched so much that the hair had fallen out and the tis- 
sues had assumed a purple color. My largest halter with 31- 
inch muzzle was not large enough to fit the animal. The teeth, 
so far as the condition of the animal would permit examination, 
were found to be loose in their sockets. 

As the farmer had intended to destroy the animal the fol- 
lowing day, I offered to take it off his hands, and had it re- 
moved to my place in an ordinary platform truck during the 
night. Tracheotomy was performed next morning, and the 
animal got immediate relief, which was followed by a coughing 
spell, causing a discharge of an immense amount of mucus. 
These coughing spells continued for about four weeks and the 
discharge of mucus was so profuse that we were compelled to 
remove and clean the tube at least three times every day. The 
removal of this mucus gave the animal so much relief that I 
am inclined to believe that the condition of the lungs caused 
much of the animal’s original distress, as it prevented the 
access of air to the pulmonary tissue. It is a surprise that ab- 
scess formation did not take place. After having relieved the 
respiratory distress, my first aim was to introduce a rational 
plan of feeding, which consisted of a moist diet, composed of 
crushed beans, barley sprouts, crushed rye, with cut hay, morn- 
ing and night, with oats at noon. ‘To each meal I added about 
one and a half ounces of bone meal, which consisted of bones 
treated with sulphuric acid, afterward the acid is thoroughly 
washed out, leaving the inorganic salts of the bone in a granular 
form. ‘Together with the above I fed the animal as much 
clover hay as he could be induced to eat. This diet continued 
for about ten months, but after four months he had so far im- 
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proved that he could be moderately driven. During the entire 
course of treatment no medicine of any kind was administered. 
An interesting observation was made that the animal displayed 
almost furious appetite for common salt, consuming the first 
month about 25 lbs. of rock-salt. 

This animal was shown at the meeting of the N. J. State 
Veterinary Medical Association on July 11th, rgo01, and was at 
that meeting castrated by Dr. W. E. B. Miller, and those who 
were present will recall his condition at that time. 

The tube was removed Aug. 8th, 1901, from which time he 
had continued to improve until he had reached the condition you 
find him in to-day. 

The absorption of the hypertrophy of the bones dates almost 
from the time of beginning treatment, or as soon as the animal 
had been given relief and proper nourishment. 

My observations on this and other cases of the same disease, 
lead me to believe that osteo-porosis can best be treated by atten- 
tion to the nourishment and proper selection of the food for the 
animal, than by any other measures that have been suggested. | 


_ INCOMPLETE RUPTURE OF THE STOMACH. ~~ 
By FRANcIS ABELE, Jr., D. V. S., Quincy, Mass. 


Was called to a dealer’s place to see a horse that was being 
boarded and turned out for a patron of us both. Horse was in 
pasture, well up in corner of a stone wall. Did not eat or act 
interested in its own welfare. It had a yellowish white dis- 
charge, often tinged with green food if its head drooped, or after 
allowing water. It was a question if any water entered stom- 
ach, as some seeined to be swallowed, but on head lowering all 
water and much curdy mucus poured away. Suspected a par- 
tial thoracic obstruction of cesophagus. Had no history except 
that horse had begun discharging the day before I saw him. 
Prescribed peroxide dilute as a nasal drench to remove catarr- 
hal material about nose and pharynx. Came next day to find 
him dead. 

Post-mortem.—CHsophagus healthy; pharynx, larynx and 
trachea inflamed, discolored with a purplish color, and ll 
catarrhal mucus and green food on mucous surfaces. Abdomi- 
nal cavity full of blood; no ingesta with it, however. . 
tines healthy, stomach covered with clotted blood. ewshing 
this off, there was found a big three-direction tear of the hing 
and muscular conts, but the mucous coat was intact. I “rl i 
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seen many complete ruptures, but never an incomplete one. 

I thought I had discovered a new case to add to our terrible 
array of colics, but found a similar one reported, with a good 
description. Was this condition due to over-distension ? If so, 
what relieved it? Why was the mucous coat saved? Is it 
probable that the horse had such a colic and the keeper not 


know of it ? 
TWO VIEWS OF A CASE OF ELEPHANTIASIS. 


Dr. H. B. Ambler, of Chatham, N. Y., whois an ardent ama- 
teur photographer, puts his camera to the good use of repro- 


ducing interesting and unusual cases met with in practice and 
in his inspection work for the State Department of Agriculture. 
He has promised to furnish some of these to the REVIEW from 
time to time, and this month we give his first instalment. 


A TRIPLE ATTACK OF TETANUS INA MULE, 
By A. JAsME, V. S., Savannah, Ga. =. oh 

On page 672, October number of the REvIEw, I notice an 
extract by Prof. A. Liautard, M. D., V. M., entitled ‘*‘ A Double 
Attack of Lockjaw, with Recovery.” Not being aware of the 
rarity of such cases, I did not report a similar case in my prac- 
tice, with the exception, however, that I must call mine a triple 
attack of lockjaw, with recovery. 

The patient, a mule, weighing about 1200 pounds, named 
“Raleigh,” the property of the city of Savannah, had lockjaw 
three times—z896, 2907, 1903—and is to-day one of the best 
working mules in the scavenger department. Each case, to the 
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best of my recollection, lasted five or six weeks. I cannot give 
exact dates, as this work is done by contract, and no record 
kept, with the exception of the first attack, which occurred in 
April, 1896, and was treated six weeks. 

Maybe in this case the old saying ‘too mean to die,” is 
applicable: ‘‘ Raleigh” is the meanest mule I know, and even 
to-day (he must be 18 years old), he does not fail to make quick 
connections with his attendant’s anatomy whenever he desires 
to clean his shoes. 

“Raleigh” having been in the city service for many years, 

the above statement can easily be verified. 


Dr. J. V..Laddey, Inspector Bureau of Animal Industry, : 
contributes the above photo of a cow in Ouray County, Colo- 
rado, affected with scabies, the picture having been taken April 


21, 1904. 


ANOMALIES MET IN CATTLE PRACTICE. 
By FRANCIS ABELE, Jr., D. V. S., Quincy, Mass. 
At one farm I attended four different cows raised on the 
place, for barrenness, some two years or more ago. ‘The other 
day I attended one of a near neighhor’s, by the same bull. In 
this last one the os, instead of projecting into the vagina, seemed © 7 
to be a mere navel-like irregularity on the surface of the vaginal 
wall. Was this not possibly a hereditary ne? 
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INTUSSUSCEPTION OF THE SMALL INTESTINE IN A Horse he | 
[Z. £. Martin, A. V. D.|.—The animal was admitted to treat- amin 
ment at first for a simple catarrh, which after a few days grew abot 
worse. The great elevation of the temperature, the excessive littl 
difficulty in breathing indicated serious trouble. The lower Is € 
part of both lungs was taken. ‘The thermometer registered be- leng 
tween 103° and 104° F. ‘There was no appetite, and now and ster 
then a rusty discharge from the nostrils. On two occasions excl 
there was abundant hemorrhage. Diarrhoea set in three days C1S10 
before death, which occurred after three weeks of sickness. At is Th 
the post-mortem there were found three forms of diseases— Com 
pneumonia, intussusception of the small intestine, and rupture ‘ 
of the stomach. The lungs were consolidated. The part of GAS! 
the intestine where the intussusception existed showed that four the 
inches of the organ were involved. The peritoneal surfaces oper 
being so firmly adherent that the intestine was torn while at- he Tr 
tempts were made to separate them. The rupture of the stom- port 
ach measured seven inches in length. About a pound and a pneu 
half of food had escaped and collected into a sac formed by the seat 
great omentum. It is curious that this horse during its whole easil 
sickness had never shown any trouble towards the digestive vagu 
canal, nor any of the urgent symptoms that the lesions sug- with 
gested. This was probably due to the absence of alimentary sutu: 
substances not having entered the peritoneal cavity.—( Journ. mals 
of Comp. Path. and Therap., June, 1904.) cause 

EXCISION OF THE VASA DEFERENS AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR After 
CasTRATION [ /. Tagg, M. R. C. V. S.|.—According to the au- maki 
thor, natives in India have observed that when the vasa deferens mont 
become obliterated, because of disease or by traumatisms, atro- the ¢ 
phycal changes occur in testicles. Accepting as a physiological horse 
truth, that all the function of an organ is regulated according every 
to the demand, the author has thought that by excising a por- (Jour 
tion of the vasa deferens, and destroying all communication be- U 
tween the testicle and the vesicula seminalis, there might result IN A 
a testicular atrophy which could take the place of castration. | mont 


By Prof. A. LIAUTARD, M, D., V. M. 
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Mr. Tagg believes that the plenitude of the vesicula seminalis 
regulates the sexual desire. If, then, the vesicule become atro- 
phied, and if by the excision of the efferent duct, they are not 
filled again, the testicles also become atrophied. He has oper- 
ated upon three stallions which he has been able to follow, and 
the results he has obtained were excellent. The three animals 
were afterwards kept among other horses and mares, and be- 
haved very quietly. He also operated on three others, which 
he lost sight of after the operation. This is quite simple. The 
animal is cast, secured, and chloroformed. Anincision is made 
about two inches above the testicle, along side the cord and a 
little backwards to avoid the blood vessels. ‘The vasa deferens 
is easily detected by its white color. About an inch of its 
length is made loose by dissection, a ligature of catgut, well 
sterilized, is applied at both ends, and the portion between is 
excised. The skin is sewed up, iodoform dusted over the in- 
cision and sublimate solution used for dressing afterwards. It 
is necessary to make an incision on each cord.—(/ournal of 
Comp. Path. and Ther., June, 1904.) 

SUTURE OF THE RECURRENT NERVE TO THE PNEUMO- 
GASTRIC AGAINST ROARING [ /.Zagg, M. R. G V.S.|.—In 1896 
the author reported the case of a mare on which he had 
operated. ‘To-day he gives the history of five other cases where 
he resorted to the same treatment, viz., the suture of the free 
portion of the recurrent, which runs along the cesophagus to the 
pneumogastric. The animal is cast and chloroformed. The 
seat of the operation shaved and disinfected. The recurrent is 
easily exposed and found on the cesophagus, while the par 
vagus rests on the carotid. The former is sutured to the latter 
with carbolized catgut thread. The muscles and skin are 
sutured and an antiseptic placed over the parts. The five ani- 
mals upon which Mr. Tagg has operated were all useless be- 
cause of roaring and unable to perform any kind of work. 
After the operation, the first horse was able to walk without 
making any noise; he worked slowly. The second died three 
months after from tetanus due to a nail picked up in the street ; 
the three others resumed their work, one of them as a saddle 
horse, and became able to canter a distance of seven miles— 
every one without making the slightest noise of roaring.— 
(Journ. of Comp. Path. and Ther., June, 1904.) 

ULCERATIVE CYSTITIS—RUPTURE AND PYELO-NEPHRITIS 
IN A Doc [F. J. Taylor, M. R. C. V. S.|.—A_two-and-a-half- 
months old puppy is ill. A dose of castor oil did not seem to 
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relieve him, and he was brought to the author, who diagnosed 
catarrhal cystitis. The dog was in a dreamy condition, with 
temperature of 104°, quick, feeble pulse, hyperzemia and slight- 
ly discolored mucous membranes. He passed blood-stained 
urine in drops. Manipulation of the abdomen revealed a pain- 
ful doughy mass about the size of a small hen’s egg, situated in 
the anterior pelvic region. The dog died the next day. At the 
post-mortem the bladder was found empty, with a partial rup- 
ture, closed up by a calculus embedded in it sufficiently to pre- 
vent the rapid escape of urine in the abdominal cavity, but yet 
allowing a certain amount to percolate through and produce 
irritation. There were no other calculi in the urethra, ureters 
or kidneys, but these two contained pus in their pelvic portion 
and the seat of acute nephritis. It is an unusual occurrence to 
meet cystic calculi in so young a dog. ‘The other members of 
the litter were all healthy and received the same food.—(Véez. 
Record, July 30, 1904.) 

CARCINOMA OF THE TESTICLE—TWISTED SPERMATIC CORD 
IN A CRYPTORCHID [W. Paner, M. R. C. V. S.|.—Aged nine 
years, a deerhound, for the last twelve months, has had diff- 
culty in defecating ; lately even purgatives failed, and to relieve 
him it had been necessary to remove the faeces by hand. The 
rectum is largely dilated and sac-like, so that large masses of 
matter can collect. When the dog attempts to defecate he is in 
great pain and even when its rectum is emptied. On examin- 
ing the abdomen, a hard round body, easily displaced, 1s felt, 
which was supposed to be a testicle, when the information was 
given that the dog was a cryptorchid. Considering the case 
hopeless, the animal was destroyed. At the post-mortem it was 
found that the round body felt in the abdomen was the right 
testicle, enlarged and in a cystic condition. The spermatic 
cord was twisted eight times reversely with the vein distended 
so that the cord had a corkscrew appearance. The testicle 
weighed two ounces and carcinomatous. ‘The other testicle was 
atrophied and weighed only two drachms.—(Ve¢. Record, Aug. 
6, 1904.) 

Two MaRTYRS TO SCIENCE—ToxIcoLocy [Doctor Sahib]. 
—These are the histories of two dogs which died from careless- 
ness in the application of a proper treatment. One had a long 
standing necrosis of the jaw affecting the bones of the face and 
the ear. A two-ounce solution containing 734 grains of per- 
chloride of mercury was prepared, to be diluted for cleansing 


the parts. Unfortunately the whole of it was injected into the 


ear. 
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ear. The next day the necrosed parts looked improved, but 
high temperature, dry nose, and costive bowels indicated mis- 
chief. In the evening, the dog looked as if he had a bad attack 
of foot-and-mouth disease—that is, as far as the head was con- 
cerned. He finally exhibited all the symptoms of poisoning by 
hydrar. perchlor. and died in five days. ‘The other was a three- 
year-old animal which had been under treatment for malaria ; 
he had fairly recovered, and to build him up 5 m. of tinct. nux 
vomica was prescribed, twice a day, for three days only. In- 
stead of that the treatment was kept up for eight days, and in 
the evening of the last day a double dose was given by error. 
Of course, strychnia poisoning soon became manifest and the 
dog died in four days.—(Vet. Record, Aug. 13, 1904.) 

PECULIAR INTESTINAL CONDITION IN A HorsE [P. 7. 
Bolton|.—A six-year-old mare was taken with colic, which re- 
sisted the administration of several draughts. She received ext. 
cannabis indica, was relieved, and the next day had a purgative 
given to her. A week later the same condition recurred, and 
the animal treated in the same way. However, she did not 
rally so well, and tonic medicine was given. As it had been 
necessary to give her eserine after the second attack, intestinal 
calculus was suspected. A few days later the mare died with 
septic pneumonia. At the post-mortem the lungs were found 
gangrenous. On looking for the intestinal calculus, none was 
found, but instead “‘a peculiar condition of the ileum and ileo- 
cecal valve. This was much constricted ; in fact, almost closed, 
so that it was impossible to pass the little finger into it, and the 
ileum immediately before the valve was enormously dilated, 
giving it an appearance resembling a second stomach.” The 
walls of that part of the intestine were thickened. Other por- 
tions of the small intestines were also more or less dilated and 
had likewise thickened walls.—(Vez. Record, Aug. 20, 1904.) 

AN OUTBREAK OF INTUSSUSCEPTION IN PupPIES [Aleexn 
Cust|.—What can have been the cause, asks the author? Five — 
puppies, from 8 to 10 weeks old, although from different litters, 
were raised together, fed in the same way, and received the same — 
care and attention. They were kept among a number of other _ 
pups. The five died of the same trouble. The first was first re- 
lieved by an injection of glycerine, but died two days after. The 
second with the same symptoms, but much more severe, died 
ina few hours. For the third, the X-Rays failed to enlighten 
the diagnosis. Notwithstanding all that was done he also 
passed away. In the fourth, laparotomy was performed, followed | 
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oe death a few hours later. The fifth had the sameend. In 
all, intussusception was found at the post-mortem, in various 
parts of the small intestine. The general symptoms were ab- 
dominal pains, vomiting, jaundice, complete anorexia, ten- 
dency to lay flat on the sternum or abdomen, and elevation of | 
temperature. All the other puppies of the kennel remained VIE 
healthy. ‘The diagnosis was difficult to make, as the intussus- ust, 
ception could not be felt by manipulation of the soft and fat beet 
abdomen and also because of the absence of manifest symptoms 
which were present only when too late to apply a successful state 
treatment.—(Vet. Record, Sept. 3, 1904.) Fort 


WomaNn SAVES SIx'Ty HORSES FROM PERISHING BY FIRE. had 
—It was due to the courage of Mrs. Anna Ritter, of No. 607 sinn 
West Forty-seventh Street, that sixty horses were saved from his | 
death by flame and smoke in a livery stable owned by Terry tary 
McKeon, at Nos. 601-605 West Forty-seventh Street, at eleven Plut 
o’clock last night. Shortly before eleven o’clock Mrs. Ritter pron 
was awakened by smoke pouring into her bedroom window. \ 
She realized that fire had started in the stable next door. of th 
Dressing hastily she ran down stairs and called for help. The talit, 
street was deserted. There was no one in the stable. She meet 
found the doors partly open and smoke pouring through the Asso 
crack. Being familiar with the stable she threw back the doors, ready 
and, half stifled by the suffocating fumes, ran to the further to of 
stalls. ‘The horses were excited, but without fear Mrs. Ritter until 
unfastened two of them and tried to drive them from the stable. and = 
They refused to leave their stalls. She led them to the street mitte 
door. At this moment two young men coming from a political 
meeting around the corner in Eleventh Avenue saw the situa- THE 
tion and obeyed the advice of the woman to turn in an alarm. | 
For several minutes, while the department was responding, 
Mrs. Ritter turned many of the horses into the street. Others 
she led to the boys, who refused to venture into the burning 
building on the excuse that they did not know the location of 
the stalls. Every minute the flames were shooting higher in 
the rear of the barn, while the smoke drifted in denser clouds. 
Still the woman stuck to her task. By the time the Fire De- 
partment reached the burning stable Mrs. Ritter had gotten the 
sixty horses into the street, and then she collapsed. ‘The fire- 
men made short work of the flames, and Mrs. Ritter was warmly 
praised, for had it not been for her prompt action in entering 
the burning stable a majority of the gel would have per- Suppo 
ished.—(New York Evening Telegram, Oct. 2 Army 
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DR. SCHWARZKOPF ON THE MARCH. 


ten- 
mn of Dr. Olof Schwarzkopf, editor of this department of the RE- 
ined VIEW, has been in camp and on the march since early in Aug- 
Ssus- ust, and consequently his supervision of his literary labors has 
d fat been somewhat relaxed. 
toms A letter from him, dated Great Falls, Montana, Oct. 13, 
ssful stated that in consequence of his enforced absence from his 
Fort, the Army Bill had not gone forward with the push that 

MIRE, had been intended ; but that he expected to return to Fort As- 
607 sinniboine by the roth or 2oth ult., and then he would do all in 
from his power to promote its rapid passage through the proper mili- 
‘erry tary channels, The Bill had, however, been passed on to Dr. 
ete Plummer for the Cavalry and Dr. Griffin for the Artillery, who 
itter promised to secure the necessary official endorsements. 

dow. While in Helena the Doctor called upon President Knowles, 
Joor. of the A. V. M. A., who showed him great courtesy and hospi- 
The tality. Together they went over the events of the St. Louis 
She meeting, aud the complexion of the Army Committee of the 
. the Association was thoroughly discussed. This Committee stands 
oors, ready to assist the military veterinarians in any way that seems 
‘ther to offer prospects of success. It will, however, this time wait 
itter until the Bill is favorably endorsed by the Secretary of War, 
able. and then it will do whatever is possible with the Army Com- 
inittees of Congress. 

itical -% 

itua- THE NEW ARMY VETERINARY BILL APPROVED IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 

MANILA, P. I., August 31, 1904. 
ning Editors American Veterinary Review : 

yn of DEAR SiRS:—I take the opportunity to state my views as 
we in to the desirability of the bill drafted by Dr. Schwarzkopf, and 
ouds. express my views of the veterinary service at present. I believe, 
thn. it is not so much what we want, as it is what we can get. I no- 
« the tice by the correspondence in the REVIEw that no bill seems to 
yf meet the approval of all, since each one has an idea of his own. 
rmly That may be all right, but when we come to action let us all be 
ering united in whatever move is to be taken; I for one am ready to 


. per- support any measure which will advance our status in the 
Army. 
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We cannot expect to get all at once, but if we can get 
started it will come in time. 
If we could make the position of veterinarian to the Quarter- 
master’s Department one similar to the regular service it would 
be a step-in the right direction. As it is now, it is a serious 
drawback to us all. Men are employed as such who are not 
even graduates of veterinary colleges, but, having taken a course 
as teamster or possibly acted as farrier under some veterinarian, 
they announce themselves as veterinarians and apply to some 
quartermaster for such position and are employed. 
I am fully convinced that the full efficiency of the service 
can never be reached until we have a separate corps and farriers 
enlisted for such work and directly under the veterinarians, but 
such a thing is a long way off in the U. S. Army, for all officers 
look unfavorably upon the idea of veterinarians having equal 
rank. 
As it now stands, all depends upon your commanding of- 
ficer. If he has confidence in the veterinarian he will give him 
every opportunity to carry out his work according to his ideas ; 
if it be otherwise the veterinarian is greatly handicapped in his 
work, and often humiliated by troop commanders giving orders 
to farriers pertaining to treatment of horses. tiaaenen 
Some time ago General Corbin expréssed his views that a enelee 
second lieutenant’s pay was not enough to support him if he 
were to marry, owing to the expense to maintain his social 
standing. How is it with the veterinarian? Is he to remain 
single and always draw the pay of a second lieutenant, and yet 
be expected socially to keep up with the officers with whom he forenel 
must necessarily associate? ‘This appears like a grave injustice famsees 
to us. Breed 
At present with the Philippine service, veterinarians are eau { 
subjected to frequent moves, which are expensive ; also the in- of the 
crease of living in foreign possessions, without the extra ten per only 1 
cent. increase which all officers receive, and complain of its be- hewn: de 
ing inadequate to meet the extra expense. or inti 
These, and many other things, do not tend to increase the likeablt 
efficiency of the service, which the War Department claims to have b 


have in view. Cuas. H. JEWELL, our see 


Veterinarian 13th U. S, Cavalry. 
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ARMY VETERINARY NOTES. 

Dr. J. H. GouLp, Vet. r1th U.S. Coveney, who has been on hospita 


| 
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temporary duty at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, for the past four 
months, is row located at Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Dr. POWERS, Artillery Corps, is on a leave of absence for 
one month and twenty days. 

Dr. MCKIBBEN, 4th Cavalry, has been ordered to Walla 
Walla, Washington, where he will be stationed with the head- 
quarters of the 4th Cavalry. 

Dr. LAWRENCE, 5th Cavalry, after taking a long sick leave 
from the Presidio of San Francisco, Cal., is stationed at Fort 
Apache, Arizona. 


WE have in hand an illustrated paper entitled “Clinical 
Study of Lameness,” translated from the German of Dr. Chenot- 
Alger, by Dr. A. T. Peters, of Lincoln, Neb., and read before 
the recent meeting of the Iowa-Nebraska Veterinary Medical 
Association. It will be published in the December REVIEW, 
with reproductions of all the original plates. 

A NEw Local ANASTHETIC CALLED “STOVAINE” will 
soon be introduced to the veterinary profession by Messrs. Sykes 
& Street, the American agents for “Tallianine.” Its advan- 
tages are said to be that it will anzesthetise a part more 
thoroughly than cocaine, is absolutely devoid of toxicity and 
excitability, and costs about one-half as much as the alkaloid of 
coca. 

ANSWERS TO £. Pennsylvania: 

As you should know, the article printed at the foot of page 666 
of the October REVIEW, does not reflect any knowledge or in- 
formation possessed by the editors concerning the illness of the © 
famous pacing stallion “‘ Dan Patch,” but was copied from the © 
Breeder’s Gazette and properly credited to that journal. We 
have, however, sought definite data in regard to the character — 
of the sickness referred to, and we are credibly assured that his | 
only lesion was simple feecal impaction. It would not have — 
been impossible for the great side-wheeler to have had atwisted _ 
or intussuscepted bowel, and still have recovered, but the un- © 
likelihood of either of these accidents to have existed and to 
have been followed by such rapid recovery, was the occasion for | 
our seeking professional information. You have taken no liber- 
ties with the REVIEW; weare pleased to have had you gomore | 
deeply into this subject, as the article quoted from the Gazette 
read very like a “fairy ” story. 

H. W. Kornosis, V. S., of Brooklyn, N. Y., is — a 
hospital for = practice on Bedford Avenue, ‘neat Myrtle. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NEED OF UNIFORMITY OF VETERINARY TITLES IN 
AMERICA. 
Rocky Forp, Cono., Oct. 12, 1904. 


Editors American Veterinary Review: 

DEAR Sirs :—I notice an article in my last REVIEW (Octo- 
ber No.) regarding uniform veterinary title for Germany. Am 
glad you commented upon it, and hope you will make further 
mention of it, for 1f there is anything in the profession that 
seems absurd and absolutely foolish to me, it is in so many 
titles. I think our sister profession (the M. D.’s) look upon us 
with considerable mirth when they see the various titles. It 
looks to me like a lot of little boys that wanted something, they 
hardly knew what. I think that the A. V. M. Ass’n ought to 
take this up and settle this foolish affair so we can no longer be 
looked upon and laughed at by the world. If we have a uni- 
form title, people will know what it means when they see it af- 
fixed to our names. Otherwise, our title is meaningless to the 


people. I have a degree from a well recognized college of Chi- 
cago which I am ashamed to use on account of this diversity of 


titles. Yours very respectfully, SETH P. TALBOT. 


THE HABIT OF TONGUE-LOLLING—WHO CAN HELP DR. DREW? 
GRAND JUNCTION, CoLo., Oct. 17, 1904. 


Editors American Veterinary Review : 

DEAR SIRS:—One of my patrons has a five-year-old stand- 
ard-bred mare which has the habit of lolling the tongue when 
driving. Her mouth and teeth are in perfect condition. I can 
discover no cause, except habit. I have used nose-bands, chin- 
straps and, I think, all bits ever invented for that trouble, and 
some of my own invention, without success. If you could give 
me any advice through the columns of the REVIEw, to which [| 


am a subscriber, I would be greatly obliged. 
Yours truly, A. P. Drew, V. S. 


“FARMING AS A PROFESSION’’ was the subject of a paper 
by Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, of Louisiana, read before the Associa- 
tion of Commissioners of Agriculture of the Southern States, 


held at Baton Rouge, La., Oct. 13-15. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


In number 12 of the Monatschrift fiir practische Thierhewl- 
kunde, Professor Frohner gives a review of the latest German > 
veterinary publications, a few of which may be of interest to the | 
profession in this country. 


MERCK’S YEARLY REPORT OF 1903. 

Frohner enumerates the newer medicinal agents of interest — 
to the veterinarian. (This report can be had at any of Merck’s | 
branch houses for the asking.) 


LLEHRBUCH DER ALLGEMEINEN PATHOLOGIE, fiir Thieraerzte und Studirende, by Prof. — 
Dr. Th, Kitt, of Munich, Published by F, Enke, Stuttgart, 1904, - 
Of this book Frohner says that it fills a long-felt want in the: 
line of veterinary text-books, and that it is the first step to 
emancipate veterinary pathology from the human branch of 
this science. As a text-book it will satisfy the highest scientific 
expectations because Kitt wrote it. The important fundamental 
principles of pathology are treated with brevity and intelligibil- 
ity. He concurs with the author on the question of the etiology 
of tumors, exhibits his satisfaction that Kitt expresses himself 
ty of against the parasitic and for the germ theory, and closes by say- 
. ing that he always presented the same views in his lectures and © 
clinics on general veterinary surgery. 


LEHRBUCH DER VETERINARCHIRURGIE. By Dr. Med. Joseph Bayer, Professor and | 


EW ? Rector of the Imperial and Royal Institute for Army Veterinarians and the Veteri- | 
04 nary High School of Vienna. Third revised edition, Published by W, Braumueller, 
‘ Vienna and Leipzig, 1904. 

Frohner says: The fundamental text-book by the past master — 
tand- of scientific veterinary surgery, has appeared as the thirdrevised _ 
when edition after an interval of 14 years, and gives the best view of __ 
I can the achievements of veterinary surgery in the last decade. It 
chin- has been enriched with 12 very instructive plates, with pictures — 
>, and of numerous fractures, exostoses of spavin and ringbone, necro- _ 
| give sis of the bones, caries of the teeth, sarcoma of the bone, acti- _ 
rich I nomycoses, etc. A few excerptions of the work are herewith _ 


given. 

The treatment of inflammation through arterial and venous 
hypereemia after Bier, is discussed with great thoroughness and 
an apparent fondness, showing that different opinions exist to-day 
about certain causes, symptoms and treatment of inflammation. 
The hydro-thermo-regulator of Ullmann is spoken of very highly, | 
saying that it allows of an exact dosage of the locally applied ~ 
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heat and aids resorption through the generation of hyperemia 
and dilatation of the vessels. Bayer says that he had phenome- 
nal success with the hydro-thermo-regulator in thickening of 
tendons ; even in old, said-to-be incurable cases, that had be- 
come cartilaginous, resorption was established and some were 
cured entirely, while some were greatly benefited by it. 

Under laminitis, Bayer coincides with Froéhner that the prin- 
cipal form of laminitis is the traumatic, caused by over-exer- 
tion on hard ground. But Bayer is of the opinion that lacera- 
tions and not contusions of the sensitive lamina are the trau- 
matic cause and explains that the os pedis is suspended by the 
sensitive lamina from the horny wall. The changes seen on a 
laminitic hoof are not due to the traction from the flexor of the 
-toe alone, but only appear when on account of the inflammation 
the connection between the horny and sensitive lamina has been 
loosened, and before this occurs the laceration and extension of 
the suspensory apparatus must take place. 

The chapters on tendonitis, exostoses and spavin contain 
very extensive discussions of the subjects. Bayer calls atten- 
tion to the investigations of Gotti, which prove that the inflam- 
mation in the spavin is most always a primary inflammation of 
the bone and not of the joint, and says he has convinced him- 
self of the correctness of the theory. 

Under the chapter on wound treatment Bayer, the cham- 
pion of asepsis, concurs with Frohner that for practical reasons 
antisepsis is preferable to asepsis in veterinary medicine. _ 

The chapter on diseases of the eye treats the question of the 
heredity of periodical blindness. Bayer, the foremost veteri- 
nary ophthalmologist, answers the question as follows: When a 
pregnant mare suffers from periodical blindness that it is pos- 
sible and has occurred that the young one has gone through 
the disease in utero and has been born with the sequels. I have 
myself acquired such a little animal for the college. That a 
stallion suffering from periodical ophthalmia should in a 
healthy region produce colts suffering from the same disease, is 
in my opinion not true, and if his progeny should become 
moonblind in a diseased region so is this the fault of the region 
and not of the stallion. 

Under the section of paralysis of nerves the prognosis of 
paralysis of the supra-scapular nerve is discussed. The prog- 
nosis is given as not very favorable and depends in principal 


upon the kind of injury to the nerve. 


(WM. SCHUMACHER, CHICAGO, ILL.) 
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| | OBITUARY. 
EB. A. DE SCHWEINITZ. 
were Few men in this country are so eminently qualified to carry 
on investigations in the special field of biochemistry of sera and 
yrin- pathogenic bacteria as was Dr. E. A. de Schweinitz. In his 
xer- death, science suffered a loss which is felt more keenly on ac- 
cera- count of the comparative scarcity of men capable of carrying on 
rau- his chosen line of work. 
- the Dr. de Schweinitz died at the age of 38 in the very prime of 
yn a life. He suffered from a severe attack of typhoid fever about 
the one year previously and never completely recovered his normal 
ition health. Dr. de Schweinitz worked assiduously, however, until 
been the end, leaving several unfinished pieces of investigation. P 
n of Dr. ‘de Schweinitz was excessively modest regarding the 
value and results of his work and was of a somewhat uncommu- 
tain nicative disposition. He possessed a very attractive personality, 
tten- however, and was greatly admired by all who knew him well. 
lam- His conscientious attention to details was manifest not only in 
n of the accuracy of his methods and the reliability of his results, 
him- but also in his personal appearance and performance of the little 
duties which are so necessary to the amenities of social life. 
1am- His frankness and generous disposition were shown equally well | 
sons in the treatment of his personal friends, and in the recognition © 
of the value of results obtained by his scientific co-workers. If 
t the there was anything in Dr. de Schweinitz about which we might | 
teri- complain it was a certain diffidence or slight lack of confidence 
ena in the results of some of his own researches. 
pos- Dr. de Schweinitz was born at Salem, North Carolina, and 
ugh received his education at the universities of North Carolina, 
have Virginia, Berlin, Gottingen, and also at the Columbian Uni- 
iat a versity in Washington, D.C. His official connection with the __ 
n a Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
e, is culture began with an appointment as chemist on January 1, 
ome 1890. Upon the organization of the Biochemic Division of this 
gion bureau, Dr. de Schweinitz was made the chief of the division. 
In addition to the various investigations which occupied the 
is of major portion of Dr. de Schweinitz’s time and energy, he was a_ 
yrog- member of many American and foreign scientific societies and 
cipal was repeatedly selected as a delegate to international congresses 
of hygiene, tuberculosis, and medicine. 
) The ———— for which Dr. de Schweinitz was chiefly © 
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noted were niade in the field of the chemistry and biology of 
bacteria. His contributions to these subjects are of the utmost 
importance and his studies have served to elucidate many of 
the troublesome problems concerning the ultimate chemical 
nature of bacteria and their products. He was one of the first 
to suggest the possibility of producing immunity toward tuber- 
culosis by inoculation with attenuated cultures of tubercle ba- 
cilli. He announced these results in 1894 in the Medzcal News 
of December 8. In that article it was stated that a race of 
human tubercle bacilli which was originally very virulent had 
been rendered quite harmless by a special method of cultivation. 
These attenuated bacilli not only failed to produce disease in 
guinea-pigs and rabbits, but in some instances imparted to in- 
oculated animals a distinct resistance to tuberculosis, as shown 
by subsequent inoculation with virulent bacilli. These experi- 
ments paved the way for the more elaborate investigations of 
Pearson, von Behring, Arloing, McFadyean, and others, in 
which the results obtained by Dr. de Schweinitz have been con- 
firmed and greatly extended. Among the many technical sub- 
jects investigated by de Schweinitz we may mention the follow- 
ing: Composition of tubercle and glanders bacilli; fats con- 
tained in tubercle bacilli; growth of tubercle bacilli upon a 
great variety of culture media; mineral constituents of tubercle +] 
bacilli; the effect of tuberculin injections; the preparation and comm 
use of tuberculin ; enzyms or soluble ferments in hog cholera be a- 
bacilli; serum treatment for hog cholera and swine plague; stock 
products of tubercle bacilli; treatment of tuberculosis with Misso 
antitoxic serum and other matters relating to hog cholera, and 7 
other diseases. ‘The work of Dr. de Schweinitz in the investi- but te 
gation of hog diseases was of great importance. Not only was dition, 
considerable progress made in the rational prevention and secure 
treatment of these diseases, but many details were worked out the Si 
which had been overlooked by other investigators. One of the ownin 
latest discoveries of de Schweinitz along this line was the care- kind vy 
ful differentiation of the symptoms of different infectious hog age le; 
diseases, during which it was found that hogs are sometimes erinar 
attacked by an infectious disease which cannot be classified have a 
either with hog cholera or swine plague. experi 
A considerable proportion of the work of Dr. de Schweinitz aa 
was done in coéperation with Drs. Dorset and Schroeder, who tion, h 
are continuing researches along similar lines. was in 
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MISSOURI VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The 13th annual meeting of the State organization was 
held in St. Louis in the Board of Education Building, N. W. 

Cor. Ninth and Locust Sts., on August 15th, 1904. The meet- 
ing was called to order by President B. F. Kaupp, at Io A.M. 
The following veterinarians were present :—Drs. H. a, 
L. M. Klutts, G. A. Roberts, A. Plummer, Chas. Ellis, S. Stew- 
art, F. F. Brown, B. F. Kaupp, E. B. Ward, L. B. Michael, H. 

F. Boettner, D. F. Luckey, Stanley Smith, W. E. Martin, T. J. 
Menestrina, J. M. Phillips, M. McNally, J. P. McNally, V. J. 
Andre, A. Darling, J. Mahon, A. Trickett, F. A. Goodbody, C. 

A. Krause, G. B. Nicholas, and others. The address of welcome | 
was delivered by Dr. Chas. Ellis, of St. Louis, and was responded _ 
to by Dr. S. Stewart, of Kansas City. 

The President then delivered the annual address, as fol- 
lows : 

PRESIDENT KAUPP’S ADDRESS. 

Members of the Missouri Veterinary Medical Association 
and Vusttors 

‘For the thirteenth time the State Association of the great 
commonwealth of Missouri has assembled. Missouri should 
be a profitable field for the veterinary practitioner, as its live 
stock interests are enormous, especially the world-renowned 
Missouri mule. 

“Tt is not my intent to occupy much of your valuable time, — 
but to bring out a few thoughts in regard to veterinary con- 
ditions in our State. Although we have failed several times to _ 
secure a law to regulate the practice of veterinary medicine in | 
the State, we should not give up the fight. Have the stock- — 
owning people been brought to a realization that a law of this _ 
kind will be a protection to them from empiricism? The aver-— 
age legislator is apparently noninformed on the subject of vet-— 
erinary science, and does not realize that the veterinarian should 
have a substantial scientific training in addition to his practical 
experience. 

“At a meeting of the Missouri Valley Veterinary Associa- _ 
tion, held in Kansas City in February of this year, a resolution _ 
was introduced empowering the President of said association . 
appoint a committee of three to assist any like committee from __ 
any of the adjoining states in an effort to secure needed veteri- 
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nary legislation. This committee consists of the following 
members: Dr. A. Plummer, Fort Riley, Kansas; Dr. L. D. 
Brown, Hamilton, Mo., and Dr. H. Jensen, Weeping Water, 
Nebr. Our State is within this territory, and the committee 
will give us aid in securing the proper law to regulate the prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine in the State. It appears that before 
needed veterinary legislation can be secured it will be necessary 
for the stock-raising people to be brought to a realization that 
it is to their interest to have such law passed, and in order to 
accomplish this task each practitioner in the State should make 
himself a missionary to this end. If in each district the stock- 
owning people would demand of their representative of the 
legislature that an effective veterinary bill be passed, it certainly 
would not be long till we would be in line with other states 
that have been more fortunate than we in securing the prope: 
practice laws. 

“Thete is another question, and that is the problem of se- 
curing milk and butter that is a product of cows not tubercu- 
lous. While the citizens of St. Louis may be protected from 
milk contaminated by the contagious germs by having veteri- 
nary inspection, some other cities, as for example Kansas City, 
are not so protected. In the latter city the Council and Mayor 
created the offices of milk inspector and assistant inspector, pay- 
ing $210 per month to the two positions, and who did they ap- 
point to the firstone? Anundertaker. Two men who had not 
had the proper scientifictraining. Sothe people pay the taxes, 
the money is paid out, and no returns. When people will 
‘wake up’ and demand competent inspection in these localities 
no one can tell. 

‘Attention is called to the good work that is being done by 
the State Veterinary Department. This office was created about 
the year 1885, and the position has been held by Drs. Paul 
Paquin, T. J. Turner, T. E. White and D. F. Luckey, the latter 
being the present occupant of the office. The duties of this of- 
fice are to investigate the origin and cause of outbreaks of con- 
tagious diseases and to control said outbreaks by proper quaran- 
tine and prophylactic measures, etc., and to instruct stock-raisers 
through bulletins and farmers? institutes the best methods of 
preventing and handling said diseases. While the law requires 
a petition signed by ten freeholders be sent to the Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture to secure an investigation, a re- 
quest from a graduate of a veterinary college is honored and an 
investigation immediately ordered by the veterinary department. 
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“According to a report received from the present State Vet- 
erinarian, there has been no alarming outbreaks of contagious 
diseases among live-stock the past year. An occasional epizootic 
requires the constant vigilant attention of the State Veterinarian, 
but no outbreak has been allowed to spread so as to cause serious 
loss. During the past two years numbers of cattle, hogs and 
sheep have been shipped into this State for feeding purposes, — 
from western and southern ranges and other localities, and with © 
these shipments came some cattle and sheep infested by scabies, _ 
and some hogs affected with cholera. He reports the hog cholera 
to have gained a foothold during the past year and has caused 
considerable loss in certain localities, but not so great as in 
former years. ‘Tick fever was found in eight counties in the 
southern part of the State, four years ago, but by proper quar- 
antine regulations only a few cases were found this year, and | 
they were confined to two counties. Glanders exists in various 
parts of the State as in other years. The most favorable locali- 
ties for this disease appears to have been the grading camps. 
Animals found to be so affected were destroyed and the premises - 
disinfected. Those not affected were quarantined until further __ 
danger from disease developing among them had passed. In _ 
view of the danger of communication of the bacilli from cow to 
man through the milk, tuberculosis in cattle has not received 
the attention it should. ‘The disease is known to exist in sev- _ 
eral parts of the State, and there can be no doubt that a tuber- 
culin test would prove it widely disseminated. Proper laws 
should be passed, means put at the disposal of the department, 
and an effort made to eradicate the great white plague from the 
State. Various parasitic outbreaks have occurred from time to — 
time, the most serious being pulmonary and intestinal strongy- | 
losis. 

“The State also maintains an Experiment Station. Dr. J. 
W. Connoway, the present State Experiment Station Veterina-_ 
rian, is well known to all present and needs no introduction. © 
This department assists the State Veterinarian in investigation | 
of outbreaks of disease, and conducts original research. 

“T would suggest that the incoming President be empow- | 
ered to appoint a committee on diseases, ‘said committee to in- 
vestigate and report upon diseases common in the State and 
suggest methods of control and eradication of those known to pia 
be contagious, and to report any original research of interest 
and new remedies worthy of mention. I would also suggest | 
that the State Veterinarian be made chairman of this committee.” — 
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Dr. L. M. Klutts read a paper on the subject of “ Aloes in care 
Veterinary Practice,” and Dr. S. Stewart read a paper on “‘ Defi- prac 
nite Medication.” These papers were interesting and brought port 
out a general and instructive discussion. Meeting adjourned of cx 
for lunch, and reconvened at 1.30 P. M. ] 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- pape 
_ proved and the following named were admitted to the list of Miss 
members: Drs. E. B. Ward, Fulton, Mo.; L. B. Michael, port 
Moberly, Mo.; H. F. Boettner, Perryville, Mo. the § 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: who 
President—Dr. Stanley Smith, Columbia. Mo. 
Vice President—Dr. L. D. Brown, Hamilton. L 
Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. F. F. Brown, Kansas City. point 
Dr. T. J. Menestrina read the following paper on NY 
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ABSCESS OF THE SPLEEN. legis) 

“Some time ago I was called to see a horse that had been an ef 

taken suddenly ill. On arriving at the place I found a five- sessic 
year-old gelding suffering from very acute pains, which were 

apparently abdominal. I ascertained from the owner that the ae 

horse had been listless and without vigor for more-than a year, ened 

and, believing the animal was infested with intestinal parasites, . 


the owner had given about a pint of a decoction of worm-root 

the previous day, with a view of expelling them. ‘The medi- 

cine had been administered through the nostrils and had excited 

a cough when given. ‘The animal showed unmistakable signs 

of pneumonia; temperature 105, pulse weak; no appetite. I 

prescribed the usual treatment and gave an unfavorable prog- 

nosis. ‘The next day the animal’s condition was much more 

aggravated, it suffering severe colicky pains and lying down the 

most of the time. ‘There was a very marked dyspneea, with a 

profuse bloody discharge from the nostrils, which was very 

foctid in character. The animal died the same night. Being 

puzzled as to the cause of the abdominal pains I resorted to a | adjour 
post-mortem examination. I found the lungs in very bad con- 
dition, they having become gangrenous. The stomach and \ MEE 
bowels were comparatively normal and no internal parasites ee 
were found. The immediate cause of death was mechanical Pre 
pneumonia. In searching for what might have been the pri- lowing 
mary ailment, I incidentally came across a very large mass, the Ex 
size of a bowling ball, which upon closer observation proved to mon, | 
be the spleen. An incision made into its center disclosed an Mitche 
abscess filled with a semi-fluid and cheesy material. The op- Fin 
portunity up-to-date country veterinarians have for holding Baker, 
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careful post-mortem examinations is superior to that of the city 
practitioners, and we trust they will endeavor to aid us by re- 
porting all rare and interesting cases, thus making the problem 
of correct diagnosis more certain.” 

Dr. D. F. Luckey read a paper on “‘ Q{sophogastomiasis.”” The 
paper was interesting, and included a report of an outbreak in 
Missouri and the result of a study made of same. The full re- 
port appears in the August number of the monthly bulletin of 
the State Department of Agriculture and will be sent to anyone 
who will write to the Secretary of the State Board at Columbia, 
Mo. 

Dr. S. Stewart moved that a committee on diseases be ap- 
pointed by the President, which was seconded and carried. 

Motion was made, seconded and carried that a committee on 
legislation be appointed, and that they be empowered to make 
an effort to secure needed veterinary legislation in the coming 
session. 


COMMITTEES FOR THE YEAR. 


The committees as appointed by the President-elect for the 
ensuing year are as follows: 

Commuttee on Diseases—Drs. J. W. Connoway, R. C. Moore, 
F, W. O’Brien. 

Committee cn Legtslation—Dtrs. D. F. Luckey, Chas. Ellis, 
S. Stewart. 

Executive Committee—Drs. B. F. Kaupp, L. M. Klutts, 
Chas. Doerrie. 

Committee on Electtons—Dts. H. Bradley, T. J. Menestrina, 
D. F. Luckey. 

Committee on Ethics—Drs. Chas Ellis, W. E. Martin, S. 
Stewart. 

Motion made by Dr. Stewart that next meeting be held in 
Kansas City in August, 1905, seconded and carried. Motion to 
adjourn seconded and carried. F. F. Brown, Secretary. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


President Knowles announces the of the fol-— 
lowing committees for 1904-05 

Executive Committee: C. E. Chairman; D. E. Sal- 
mon, Roscoe R. Bell, W. H. Hoskins, W. H. Dalrymple, J. x. 
Mitchell. 

Finance Committee: Thos. E. Smith, Chairman; 
Baker, J. F. Roub. 
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Publication Committee: R. P. Lyman, Chairman; T. E. 
Robinson, E. M. Ranck, W. L. Williams, J. J. Repp. 

Intelligence and Education: E. B. Ackerman, Chairman ; 
C. J. Marshall, M. H. Reynolds, N. S. Mayo, G. R. White. 

Diseases: C. H. Higgins, Chairman; L. Pearson, V. A. 
Moore, J. R. Mohler, A. R. Ward. 

Army Legislation Committee: Wm. Herbert Lowe, Chair- 
man; Roscoe R. Bell, W. Horace Hoskins, Wm. Henry Kelly, 
J. H. McNeall. 

Resolutions ;: James Law, Chairman; S. H. Gilliland, J. L. 
Robertson, W. Dougherty, J. C. Norton. 

Necrology: F. Torrance, Chairman; J. F. Winchester, S. 
H. Ward, J. F. Burnett, J. G. Rutherford. 

Programme: S. Stewart, Chairman; A. M. Farrington, J. 
G. Rutherford, A. Plummer, S. Brenton. 


PASSAIC COUNTY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The regular monthly meeting was held at Dr. Wm. Herbert 
Lowe’s office, 169 Van Houten Street. On Dr. W. H. Lowe, 
Jr.’s motion, the reading of the minutes was postponed until the 
next meeting. Dr. W. H. Lowe, Jr., Dr. W. H. H. Doty and Dr. 
Reagan were appointed a committee to investigate Dr. M. A. 
Pierce’s resignation. 

Dues from Dr. M. A. Pierce and Dr. H. K. Berry, amount- 
ing to $4, were received. 

After the regular business was transacted the members ad- 
journed to Colt’s Restaurant, to enjoy a banquet given by Dr. 
Wm. Herbert Lowe. The following members and associates 
enjoyed Dr. Lowe’s hospitality: Drs. W. H. Lowe, Jr., W. C. 
Ferguson, T. J. Cooper, Chas. Utz, J. B. Hopper, John Degraw, 
W. C. Fredericks, W. J. Reagan, T. Earle Budd, Crocker, W. 
H. H. Doty, Geo. W. Pope, J. Payne Lowe, T. E. Smith, Ros- 
coe R. Bell, W. H. Hoskins and Augustus Berdan. 

While dinner was being served Dr. Wm. Herbert Lowe 
acted as toastmaster and called upon the members for ad- 
dresses. Dr. Roscoe R. Bell entertained the members with an 
interesting address on the ‘‘ American Veterinary Profession ” ; 
Dr. Hoskins spoke on the “Scope of the Profession,” and Dr. 
Budd on the “Advancement of the State Association.” Dr. 
Smith’s address on “ Legislative Action ” received the approval 
of all present. Other members spoke on interesting subjects. A 
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vote of thanks was extended to Dr. Lowe, and the meeting 
came to a close with every one satisfied that it was a success in 
more ways than one. H. K. BERRY, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The regular meeting was held at the Boston Veterinary 
Hospital, Wednesday evening, Sept. 28, at p.m. ‘There were 
ten members present, President Beckett in the chair. Minutes — 
of previous meeting accepted as read. One application for 
membership was received. 

An interesting report of the doings at the meeting of the - 
American Veterinary Medical Association was given by Drs. 
Winchester, Beckett, and Winslow. 

It-was voted that the President and Secretary have power to 
change the date of the next meeting in anticipation of the - 
arrival of Dr. Robert Ostertag, and arrangements made for his _ 
entertainment. 

A copy of the following resolutions adopted at the late meet- 
ing of the American Veterinary Medical Association was read: 

“It was moved and seconded to recommend the following _ 
preamble and resolution : 

‘““ WHEREAS, It has come to the knowledge of this Associa- 
tion that a member, Dr. Austin Peters, has officially selected 
laymen to perform public duties which require the knowledge, 
skill and judgment of veterinarians, and * 

“ WHEREAS, Said Dr. Austin Peters over his own signature 
states that he made said appointment from choice ; 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that Dr. 
Austin Peters has knowingly, purposely and officially betrayed _ 
the best interest of the veterinary profession and hasthereby _ 
invited the censure of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

[Signed] ‘S. Stewart, J. J. Repp, R. R. Bell, J.G. Ruther- 
ford, W. Horace Hoskins, M. H. Reynolds, G. W. Dunphy, 
Wm. Herbert Lowe, Geo. H. Berns, Avecutzve Committee of 
American Veterinary Medical Association.” 

This recommendation was presented at the forty-first annual © 
meeting at St. Louis, Aug. 18, of the American Veterinary — 
Medical Association and adopted by a unanimous vote. 

Adjourned Io P. M. J. Secretary. 
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- MAINE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at Bar Harbor, July 13, 
1904, at the home of the Drs. Cleaves. 

The afternoon was spent in examining cases in the private 
practice of Drs. A. W. and L. S. Cleaves, and in sightseeing 
about the beautiful city of Bar Harbor. 

At 7 p. M. all sat down to dinner very kindly provided by 
Mrs. L,.. S. Cleaves, and all present voted Mrs. Cleaves a most 
charming hostess. 

The evening was spent in an extended discussion of plans 
for our new Veterinary Bill to be presented before the coming 
Legislature. 

Meeting adjourned at Io P. M., to meet in Lewiston in Oc- 
tober. C. L. BLAKELY, Secretary. 


* 


The Maine Veterinary Medical Association held its quar- 
terly meeting in Lewiston, Oct. rath, at the ‘‘ New De Witt.” 
Members present: Drs. Salley, Englis, Wescott and Blakely. 

Dr. Wescott gave a verbal report of the St. Louis meeting, 
which was very descriptive, and showed that the Doctor must 
have seen a great deal and thoroughly enjoyed the occasion. 

‘There was a long discussion on our new Veterinary Bill to be 
presented at our next Legislature and the following committee 
was appointed : Drs. Pope, Salley, Wescott, R. E. Freeman, F. E. 
Freeman, L. S. Cleaves, Englis, and Joly. Special meeting of 
committee and Association was designated for November oth, 
1904, at Waterville, at the residence of Dr. A. Joly. 

The next regular meeting of the Association will be held at 
Augusta, January II, 1905. : 


Meeting adjourned at I1 P. M. 
C. L. BLAKELY, Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE NEW YORK 
STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The first meeting of the Society of Comparative Medicine 
for the college year was called to order at 8 P. M., Friday, Oct. 
7th, in the Amphitheatre of the Veterinary College, by Pres. 
Dimock, who addressed a few introductory remarks particularly 
to the first-year men, explaining the purposes of the Society and 
the position of the veterinarian of the present age. 

Mr. C. Way followed with a very able discussion on “A 
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Rapid Method of Diagnosing Rabies,” * in which he actually 
showed by means of prepared slides, the diffused condition of 
the nerve cells of the rabid animal in comparison to the con- 
densed normal cell; thus checking the results of some of the 
older investigators. 

After a lengthy discussion of various cases by members of 
the Society, the order of business was taken up; committees 
appointed, election of fifteen new candidates to membership and 
meeting adjourned. C. L. ROADHOUSE, Secretary. 


RUSSIANS SHY ON HorsEs.—A despatch from Shanghai 
says that one of the reasons why General Kuropatkin was forced 
to abandon and destroy his vast stores at Liaoyang was the want 
of transport, due to the non-arrival of thousands of horses there. 
These animals had to rest at the depots at various stages of the 
journey. They were found to be susceptible to a disease from 
which the local horses were fairly exempt. Of 4,000 animals 
collected at Omsk two months ago 3,000 were suddenly at- 
tacked with partial or total blindness, requiring several weeks’ 
treatment. A fearful epidemic of glanders is raging in Man- 
churia. 

A GOVERNMENT BREEDING ESTABLISHMENT.—Dr. D. E. 
Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, announces that his depart- 
ment is preparing to go into the horse-breeding business, with 
a view to developing a breed of American carriage horses from 
native trotting stock. ‘The department will begin by purchas- 
ing a number of trotting-bred mares and at least one stallion, 
all of the heavy harness type, as foundation stock. These ani- 
mals will be placed on the farm of the Colorado Experiment 
Station, and there breeding will be continued until definite in- 
formation is obtained regarding the result. In addition, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry proposes making a careful investi- 
gation of trotting-bred horses that have been exhibited during 
recent years in the heavy harness classes at the horse shows, 
with a view to ascertaining what particular families may be 
looked to for the production of high-class carriage horses of the 
fashionable type. To this end Mr. Salmon is now sending out 
letters to prominent exhibitors who have shown horses in the 
heavy harness classes, asking for information about the breed- 
ing of the animals.—(7he Horse World.) 


* The details of this method will be found in the October, 1904, REVIEW. 
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REVIEW readers are urgently requested to send in per- 
sonal items of news concerning themselves or their professional friends ,; 
legislation ; extraordinary circumstances encountered in practice; or any 
news that ts calculated to interest their fellow-veaders. It ts confidently be- 
lieved that by a greater concert of action in this direction all will be bene- 
fited, and that this publication will thus be rendered a better medium of 
communication between its large family of professional readers. Its circu- 
lation ts now much greater than was ever accorded toa veterinary publi- 
cation in America, and it ts the desire of the publishers to make tt more ac- 


ceptable with each tssue. 

I CONSIDER THE REVIEW INVALUABLE, and I must not miss 
a number.”—(D. /. Roseboom, V. S., Chillicothe, Ohio.) 

Dr. M. H. REYNOLDS, of Minnesota, has been taking his 
vacation, judging horses at his State and various county fairs. 

Dr. W. H. WILKENSON, O. V. C., ’94, has moved to Holly 
and taken the practice of the late Dr. W. B. Austin. He moved 
from Almont, where he has been for a number of years. 

EARLE C. STEVENSON, B. Sce., M. A., of the’ Zoological 
Laboratory, B. A. I., is the ‘author of Circular No. 47, “A New 
Parasite (Strongylus guadriradiatus) Found in the Pigeon.” 

Dr. J. S. Gran’, of Portland, Mich., has returned to the 
same place and resumed practice after a year or so absence try- 
ing practice in another State. Michigan is good enough yet, 
. as the profession is not crowded by qualified practitioners. 

Dr. THos. FARMER, of Grand Blanc, Mich., has received 
the appointment on the State Veterinary Board, taking the 
place of Dr. H. F. Palmer, the latter not caring to accept reap- 
pointment owing to his absence from the State on duty in the 
West for Parke, Davis & Co. 

VETERINARIANS, do not give up hope for our ir profession, for 
we evidently are not alone in our efforts to eliminate quackery. 
The New York Evening World, of Oct. 12th, quotes Champe S. 
Andrews, counsel for the Medical Society of the County of New 
York, as saying that there are twenty thousand charlatans illegal- 
ly practicing (human) medicine and the healing art in New York 
City. 

Dr. HENRY HAYNES, partner of Drs. H. and W. A. Haynes, 
Jackson, Michigan, having accidentally come in contact in a 
dark stable with a broncho having hydrophobia, and believing 
the germ from the animal’s mouth to have passed into his hand 
through an abrasion, took the Pasteur treatment at the Univer- 
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sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., and is in active practice 
again. 

“Ir is with great pleasure I renew my subscription to the 
REVIEW. I find so much valuable information in it from cover 
to cover that I could not do without it. Please find enclosed 
express order for three dollars subscription for the year ending 
October, 1905. I trust this will reach you in time, as I do not 
want to miss a copy."—(H. /. Johnston, V. S., Coutts, Alta, 
Canada.) 

DESTROYING PRAIRIE DoGs.—The Nebraska Experiment 
Station has just issued Bulletin No. 86. It contains a report 
of experiments previously conducted in the use of poisons for 
destroying prairie dogs, and the results obtained recently in fu- 
migating with some very cheap substances. The bulletin may 
be obtained free of cost by Residents of Nebraska upon writing 
to the Agricultural Experiment Station, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Doc DIED WITH His MASTER.—Lying side by side, Alex- 
ander Perot, of Sixteenth and Wolf Streets, and his faithful dog 
were both found dead yesterday by his daughter. Perot had been 
ill for some time, and it is believed that while temporarily 
insane, as a result of the sickness, he determined on suicide and 
turned on the gas. The faithful dog refused to leave his master, 
and both fell victims to the deadly fumes.—(Phzladelphia Record.) 

HIGH PRICED EQuines.—“ Hamburg,” the famous stallion 
for whom Harry Payne Whitney paid at auction $70,000 one 
day in October, has been sent to his new breeding establish- 
ment. at Brookdale, New Jersey. Mr. Whitney also bought 
“ Sandringham ” for $14,000, “‘ Endurance by Right” for $16,- 
ooo and “ Handspun” for $22,000. Forty-one head at Madison 
Square Garden that day brought $224,750. (W. H. L.) 

A PIGEON-EATING HorskE.—/ersey City,+ Oct. ro.—Dr. 
Josiah Hornblower, who keeps a drug store at Central Avenue 
and Griffiths Street, Jersey City, recently caught his old horse 
“Bill” in the act of eating a pigeon, feathers and all, in his 
stall. ‘Bill’? had killed the bird with a vicious kick while it 
was picking up oats. The discovery of pigeon’s feathers in the 
stall on several occasions since then led the doctor to believe 
that Bill’ is fast becoming a carnivorous animal. ‘The horse 
has several times eaten beef stew which had been placed in the > 
yard for the watch dog’s dinner. 

A NEw BuTrer-PRODUCING RECORD.—A Holstein-Freisian 
cow, owned by H. D. Roe, of Sussex County, New Jersey, has 
just sprung into fame as having surpassed the world’s butter re- 
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cord. This cow yielded 2,640.25 pounds of milk in thirty days. 
As a gallon of milk weighs about eight pounds, her product in 
thirty days was 380 gallons, or eleven gallons a day. The but- 
ter produced for twenty-eight days, or four weeks, was 129.907 
pounds, or an average of thirty-two and one-half pounds a week. 
At this rate the cow would produce in the fifty-two weeks of the 
year, I,703 pounds of butter, or from 300 to 400 pounds more 
than she weighs. When she is in milking condition her weight 
is between 1,300 and 1,400 pounds. The best previous butter 
record was made over a year ago by a cow in Oneida County, 
N. Y., that produced thirty and five-eighths pounds in seven 
days. (W. H. L.) 

THE MANY-SIDED LOWE.—Dr. Win. Herbert Lowe recently 
caused a good deal of surprise and mental speculation on the 
part of the public by buying a block of valuable property in the 
city of Paterson opposite the Paterson General Hospital build- 
ings. Dr. Lowe now sets the public mind at rest by announc- 
ing that he bought this property in behalf of the Paterson Gen- 
eral Hospital and that it is to be the site of the Nurse’s New 
Home, a magnificent building soon to be erected. - The veter- 
inary profession is pleased that this important institution, con- 
ducted for the alleviation of human suffering, appreciates the 
value of the services of the qualified veterinarian enough to re- 
tain him on the Board of Managers. Dr. Lowe has beena 
member of the Board of Managers of the Paterson General Hos- 
pital for a number of years and has been instrumental in ac- 
complishing much good during his term of office. 

RAVAGES OF RABIES.—As a result of a report received from 
the Pasteur Institute, two cows and two dogs were killed on 
Monday at the home of George H. Williams, a wealthy resident 
of Summit, N. J., making a total of five animals lost by Mr. 
Williams as a result of a raid by a mad dog in that locality 
about ten weeks ago. It was not known that the dog had at- 
tacked any of Mr. Williams’ animals until about two weeks 
ago, when a horse, the pet of his daughter, developed symptoms 
of hydrophobia. Before the horse was finally fastened in the 
stable it had bitten two cows and attempted to bite the coach- 
man. Dr. E. J. Rowe, a veterinarian, pronounced it rabies, and 
the horse was shot. The animal’s brain was then examined 
and the diagnosis confirmed. Mr. Williams immediately ordered 
that both cows be shot, and, to avoid any possibility of future 
trouble, he decided also to destroy the two dogs.—(ew York 


fTerald, Oct. 17.) 
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BACTERIA ESSENTIAL TO ANIMAL LIFE.—Some recent ex- 
periments performed in France by Dr. Charrin and communi- 
cated to the Paris Academy of Sciences by Prof. Bouchard, add 
further proof to the fact that certain bacteria are not only bene- 
ficial, but positively essential to animal life, and that there are 
limits beyond which it is not desirable to carry the sterilization 
of food. In Dr. Charrin’s experiments a number of rabbits were 
fed with vegetables which had been thoroughly sterilized so as 
to destroy any organisms. These rabbits soon acquired enteric 
diseases caused by the non-assimilation of the antiseptically 
treated food, while other rabbits kept under similar conditions, 
but fed with vegetables which, after sterilization, were impreg- 
nated with bacilli froma broth culture, were found to flourish 
and fatten. The investigator believes, as a result of his exper- 
iments, that the idea that food for human beings free from bac- 
teria is superior is fallacious, and that certain bacteria are essen- 
tial for the proper exercise of: the digestive functions.—(Har- 
per’s Weekly.) 

OPENING OF THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The opening of the Veterinary 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania took place on 
Sept. 30th. These exercises were held in the University chapel 
as part of the opening exercises of the Medical and allied 
schools of the University. Addresses were delivered by Dr. 
Charles C. Harrison, Provost of the University, and by Dr. Leon- 
ard Pearson, Dean of the Veterinary Department. The entering 
class numbers 35 students, and the total number of students is 
85. The practical instruction in pathology, materia medica, 
pharmacy, botany, physiology and biology will be given in the 
new medical laboratories which were dedicated last June. This 
laboratory building was established at a cost of $750,000.00 and 
is the finest in the world. Instruction in histology and embry- 
ology will be given in the old medical hall, the upper floor of 
which has been turned over to the anatomical department of 
the University. The instruction in chemistry will be given in 
what is known as the old dental hall, which is now used almost 
exclusively by the department of medical chemistry. 

Dr. BUTLER TO REMAIN IN NorTH CAROLINA.—Dr. Tait 
Butler, State Veterinarian for the North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture, is to stay in North Carolina. Four or five 
weeks ago the Agricultural Department of Cuba, being in need 
of a man enterprising and well equipped to take charge of the 
department of animal industry and baiaiael science for the 
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Central Experiment Station of Cuba, offered this position to Dr. 
Butler, with a good salary and house furnished. The Cuban 
officials also offered to give him two assistants in his work and 
an annual experimental fund of $10,000. Fora time it looked 
as if the State would lose Dr. Butler, but the members of the 
Board of Agriculture, realizing the great value of his services, 
last week voted him an increase in his salary and he has agreed 
to continue in charge of the work here which he has conducted 
with so much ability for the last three years. Dr. Butler has 
done a great work in his campaign against the cattle tick, free- 
ing Western counties from Federal quarantine restrictions. He 
is not only one of the most efficient men ever connected with 
our Department of Agricuiture, but he is one of the most likeable 
men to be found anywhere—a whole-souled, well-rounded, good- 
natured, wide-awake man. ‘Those who have the good fortune 
to know him personally are to be congratulated, as the State is 
to be -ongratulated on his decision to remain with us.—(Zhe 
Progressive Farmer, Aug. 9.) 

CONNECTICUT IN LINE FOR A VETERINARY LAaw.—The 
three-year standard and State examination now required of vet- 
erinary graduates for license to practice in Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey and some other States, is driving unqualified 
and unworthy practitioners to neighboring States to such an 
extent that laws are likely soon to be passed in these States to 
protect the public from such imposition. One of the States to 
first seriously feel the ill effect of this sort of thing is Connecti- 
cut, but she has already taken the matter in hand, through her 
State Veterinary Medical Association, in such a manner and 
with such a determination, that the abuse is likely to be 
checked by legislative enactment at the coming session of her 
legislature. Upon solicitation of the Connecticut Veterinary 
Medical Association, Dr. William Herbert Lowe, author of the 
New Jersey law and President of the New Jersey State Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners, journeyed to Hartford on Octo- 
ber 1m and met with the Committee on Legislation. Every 
member of the Committee, as well as the President and the Sec- 
retary of the State Association, was present at the Hartford 
meeting. ‘The proposed legislative bill was put in shape and 
approved by the Committee. The members on the Legislation 
Committee are all veterinarians of high standing and influence 
in Connecticut and it will be strange indeed if the bill is not 
put on the statute books of that Commonwealth during the 
coming session of the legislature. 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


In the accompanying table will be found the dates, places of meet- 
ing, and Secretaries’ names and addresses of all the Veterinary Medical 
Associations of the United States and Canada, so far as obtainable by 
the REVIEW. Secretaries are urgently requested to see that the organi- 
zations which they represent are properly included in the list. 


Name of Organization. 


Date of Next 
Meeting. 


Place of 
Meeting 


Name and Address Secretary. 


@ 
American V. M, Ass'n 


Vet. Med, Ass’n of N, J 
Connecticut V. Ass’n 

New York S. V. M. Soc’y.... 
Schuylkill Valley V. M, A.... 
Passaic Co. V. M, Ass’n 

Texas V. M. Ass’n... 


Michigan State V, M, Ass’n... 
Alumni Ass’n N, Y.-A, V.C.. 
Illinois State V M. Ass’n 
Wisconsin Soc, Vet, Grad 
Illinois V. M, and Surg. A.... 
Vet. Ass’n of Manitoba 

North Carolina V. M. Ass’n... 
Ontario Vet. Ass’n 

V. M. Ass’n New York Co.... 
Ohio State V. M. Ass’n 


Western Penn, V. M. Ass’n... 
Missouri Vet. Med, Ass’n 
Genesee Valley V. M. Ass’n... 
Iowa State V. M. Ass'n 
Minnesota State V. M. Ass’n.. 
Pennsylvania State V. M. A... 


Keystone V. M. Ass’n 


Colorado State V. M. Ass’n... 
Missouri Valley V. Ass’n 


Rhode Island V. M. Ass’n.... 
North Dakota V. M. Ass’n.... 
California State V. M. Ass’n... 
Southern Auxiliary of Califor- 
nia State V. M. Ass’n.... 
South Dakota V. M. A 
Nebraska V. M. Ass’n 
Kansas State V. M. Ass’n..... 
Ass’n Médécale Veternaire 
Francaise ‘‘ Laval,” 
Alumni Association A. V. Col.. 
Province of Quebec V, M. A... 


Jan. 14, 1905. 
IstTu. Feb. ,’05. 
September, 1905 

Reading. 

Nov. 1, 1904. 


April, 1905. 
December, 
Call ot Pres't, 


December, 1904 
Ist Wed, ea, mo. 
Jan.17-18,1905 


Ist Wed, ea. mo, 
August, 1905 


2d Tuesday of 
each month. 
Ist Mon, in June 
2d Mon. & Tu. 
Jan, 1905. 
2d Tues. Jan. 
Mch. Je.Sep, Dc 


Jan. Apl. Jy, Oct. 


January, 1905. 
1st & 3d Thur, 
of each month. 
April each yr. 


Hartford. 
Ithaca, 
Dec. 21,1904. 
Paterson, N.J. 


Augusta, 
Ottawa, 


Chicago, 
Racine, 


141 W. 54thSt 
Columbus, 


Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia. 


Denver. 
Kansas City. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles, 


Lect. R’m La- 
val Un’y Mon. 
New York. 


March, 1905. 


Mon, & Que. 


J. J. Repp, 5249 Addison 
St., Phila., Pa. 
G, W. Pope, Athenia, N. J. 
B. K. Dow, Willimantic. 
W. H. Kelly, Albany, N.Y. 
W. G, Huyett, Wernersville. 
H., K, Berry, Paterson, N. J. 
H, D. Paxson, Ft. Worth, 
F. J. Babbitt, Lynn, Mass. 
C, L. Blakely, Augusta, 
A, E. James, Ottawa. 
Judson Black, Richmond. 
W. C, Miller, N. Y. City. 
W. H. Welch, Lexington, II} 
S. Beattie, Madison, 
W. A. Swain, Mt, Pulaski, Il} 
F. Torrance, Winnipeg. 
T. B. Carroll, Wilmington, 
C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto, 
D. J. Mangan, N, Y. City. 
W. H. Gribble, Washing- 
ton C. H. 
F, Weitzell, Allegheny. 
F, F, Brown, Kansas City. 
J. H. Taylor, Henrietta,N.Y. 
H, C, Simpson, Denison, Ia. 
J. G. Annand, Minneapolis, 
C, J. Marshall, 2004 Pine 
St., Phila. 
C, J. Marshall, 2004 Pine 
St., Phila 
M. J. Woodliffe, Denver, 
B. F, Kaupp, 3712 Michigan 
Ave., Kansas City 
T.E, Robinson, Westerly, R.1I 
E, J. Davidson, Grand Forks 
P, H, Browning, San Jose. 


H.D. Fenimore, Los Angeles 
E, L. Moore, Brookings, 
A. T. Peters, Lincoln, 
Hugh S. Maxwell, Salina, 
J. P. A. Houde, Montreal. 


F, R, Hanson, N. Y. City. 


Gustave Boyer, Rigand,P.Q. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, invariably in advance; foreign countries, $3.60; 
students while attending college, $2; single copies, 25 cents. 

Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage is forwarded. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to notify the Business Manager immediately upon 
changing their address. 


THE coughing season has opened up in the equine families early this 
season, and the veterinary practician in inspecting his shelves to see 
that he is well stocked with cough mixtures, is reminded of the uniform- 
ity of action of GLYCO-HEROIN (Smith). 

SPEAKING of uniformity of action, another striking example is CrREo- 
LIN-PEARSON. 


Mist. ARGENTI Comp. is making many friends throughout the coun- 
try among the veterinary practicians, and is proving to bea practical, 
economical and convenient treatment for hock lameness. 


THE THERAPEUTIC ACTION OF ANTIPHLOGISTINE is so clearly de- 
fined on page 5 (adv. dept.) that its indication in very many directions 
becomes apparent from a theoretical standpoint ; and its practical appli- 
cation bears out the theoretical reasoning in a most satisfactory manner. 


A VERY VALUABLE ADDITION to the preparations listed by the Nor- 
WICH PHARMACAL COMPANY, page g (adv. dept.) is ‘‘ VETRINOI, Dust- 
ING POWDER,’’ put up in neat pasteboard boxes with perforated tops. 
Its formula is similar to veterinary unguentine. 


ABBorr’s ALKALOIDAL PREPARATIONS are a positive essential in 
canine practice. Their accuracy of dosage, and high standard of medi- 
cinal properties, accounting for the uniformity of results obtained from 
their use. 


NEW INDORSEMENTS MONTHLY are sent in on the use of ‘‘ TALLIA- 
NINE ”’ in the treatment of chest diseases, influenza, purpura, etc., in 
horses, and they are doubly interesting, because they are charts filled 
in by the practician daily, during the treatment of the patient; mark- 
ing the course of the disease under the administration of the prepara- 
tion. 


PRACTICE FOR SALE. 

A good mixed country practice for sale, near 
New York City with $2,000 yearly; to a good 
man will sell for $200 cash. For full particulars 
apply to A. B, C., care of American Veterinary 


Review, 509 West 152nd St., New ee 
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